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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS : 


AUG. 20, 1887 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The “hard-headedness” for which Mr. Bright gave Lord 


Hartington credit when he first recommended the noble 
Marquis as the temporary Leader of the Liberal Party does 
not fail him at this political juncture. His Lordship might 
have been anticipating the triumphant return of Mr. J. T. 
Brunner, the Liberal Home Ruler, for the Northwich division 
of Cheshire, in preference to Lord Henry Grosvenor, when he 
roused himself from the self-glorification of the Greenwich 
banquet to strenuously advocate the introduction next Session 
of a series of measures of reform by the Conservative Govern- 
ment of which the noble Lord is the chief buttress. Similarly, 
by the sad sea waves at Cromer (a far, far healthier haunt 
than the banks of the Thames at Westminster), Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain may well have been induced by the Northwich 
Election to quicken his inventive faculties, and to ponder 
how he could best accomplish the difficult task of solving the 
problem of Irish local self-government, and of keeping Mr. 
Gladstone at the same time out of office. It is, at any rate, 
pretty safe to say that the Liberal successes at Spalding, at 
Coventry, and now at Northwich will stimulate the legislative 
zeal of the Government, reorganised to admit the Marquis of 
Hartington or not, during the longed-for Recess. 

Speeches outside Parliament meanwhile continue to attract 
more attention than those made within St. Stephen’s. Oracu- 
larly enough, the Prime Minister skilfully contrived to say 
nothing with antithetical point at the Mansion House dinner. 
But the peaceful note Lord Salisbury struck in conclusion for 
the special benefit of the Lord Mayor and City merchants may 
have appeared to some the views of an optimist, considering 
that the Continent of Europe trembles beneath the march of 
millions of armed men, and rival nations practically point 
shotted cannon at each other with one hand whilst the dexter 
writes deceptive despatches. However, it is reassuring to 
remember that the Premier and Foreign Secretary is in the 
best position to judge of the condition of affairs on the 
troubled Continent, and that the noble Marquis calmed 
Exchanges by his hopeful words. It cannot, nevertheless, 
be denied that Prince Ferdinand’s quixotic, venturesome ex- 
cursion to Bulgaria will probably yield a fruitful crop of 
international difficulties. Coming to Sir William Harcourt’s 
recent address at Erith, the rotund orator of the Opposition 
may be credited with the deliverance of a most rollicking, 
pungent, and humorous speech, exposing the anomalies of the 
“ Liberal-Unionist ” position, and felicitating Mr. Bright upon 
his conversion as a respectful adherent of the House of Lords. 
The weak point of his trenchant oration was the complacent 
pluming of past Liberal Governments for the reforms they 
had instituted. Granted; but how much have they left un- 
done which ought to have been done ! 

Mr. Gladstone, for his part, has been seeking renewed 
health and strength at Hawarden, and in excursions to Hoylake 
and the River Dee, on the banks of which on Tuesday the 
right hon. gentleman, despite his cold, discoursed eloquently 
upon the advantages of increased railway communications 
between North Wales and England, apropos of the lowering of 
the first cylinder of the great swing - bridge near Connah’s 
Quay. The presence of Sir Edward Watkin as presiding spirit 
on the occasion led Mr. Gladstone to lend his influential support 
to the Channel Tunnel, which it is the ambition of the hon. 
member for Hythe to complete for the benefit of England 
and France. 

The Prime Minister candidly admitted, when the amended 
Trish Land Law Bill came up to the House of Lords, on the 
Bleventh of August, that it was framed to bring to a close the 
deplorable “land war in Ireland.” It being avowedly but a 
temporary measure of a philanthropic nature, introduced by 
the Government for a humane purpose, it is earnestly to be 
hoped no disagreement on a minor point will prevent it from 
effecting some amelioration of the present unfortunate con- 
dition of things by the easy action of an Act of Parliament. 
The Bankruptcy clauses haying been dropped, the logical con- 
sequence should be a liberal and fair treatment of the arrears 
into which many poor tenants have fallen owing to the failure 
of crops last year. This was practically admitted, with habitual 
sound sense, by the Marquis of Salisbury, who appeared, 
however, to be sorely fearful of the results of a General 
Election should it be precipitated by the failure of this Bill. 
Holding these views, it seemed hardly likely the noble 
Marquis would cling to the Lords’ amendment to clause 23, 
which would tie the hands of the Land Commissioners in 
revising judicial rents, albeit Mr. Balfour explained to 
Mr. Parnell in the Lower House on the Friday that the head of 
the Commission had requested guidance in the matter. 
There was a fairer prospect of this amendment being with- 
drawn, as Mr. Chamberlain plumply disagreed with it ; and 
the Marquis of Hartington joined Mr. John Morley in 
counselling the Government to postpone its consideration. 
Altogether, it may be seriously questioned whether wisdom 
has been found in a multitude of counsellors in regard to this 
matter. 

The Commons have dealt with a variety of other subjects 
needing but passing notice. Mr. Labouchere’s vigorous dis- 
cussion of the Egyptian Difficulty on the Eleventh was mainly 
taken up with a repetition of the charge of usury against the 
firm Mr. Goschen was formerly associated with; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no difficulty in vindicating 
himself and the firm in question, which had received 
only a moderate amount of interest for the loans nego- 
tiated. The commendable Labourers’ Allotments Bill was 
quickly read the second time last week, and passed through 
Committee ; but not without a lively passage of arms between 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Jesse Collings, followed by 
excellent speeches from Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Ritchie, and 
especially from Mr. Halley Stewart. Sir W. Hart-Dyke found 
no difficulty last Saturday in securing the Education votes, 
which amount in all to £3,402,989—an enormous sum which was 
far from satisfying Mr. Mundella, who appears to be strangely 
heedless of the heavy burdens already thrown upon luckless 
householders by the inordinately large School Board rates, the 
exaction of which leaves barely anything for the education of 
the crushed ratepayer’s own children. The Home Secretary 
seems to have required extra pressure in the Lipski case, as 
with Miss Cass, before he would consent to further inquiry. 
The immediate result of this pressure was a week's respite for 
the condemned man. Finally, the House deserves .a word 
of credit for the earnest consideration of the Mines Regulation 
Bill this week ; and Mr. J. T. Brunner (chosen member for 
Northwich on Saturday by a majority of 1129 over Lord H. 
Grosvenor) is to be congratulated upon the cheering welcome 
he received on his reappearance in the House on Tuesday. 


At a special assembly, held on Tuesday evening, of the 
Society of British Artists, the president announced the com- 
mands of the Queen that the Association shall henceforth be 
styled the “ Royal Society of British Artists.” 

The great Irish Horse Show will be held at Ball’s Bridge, 
Dublin, on Tuesday and three following days next week. The 
total sum offered in prizes is £4832, and there are 951 entries, 
including 584 hunters. It is believed that it will be the largest 
show of horses ever held in the United Kingdom, 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES, 


(By our Paris Correspondent.) 


FLORENCE. 

Certainly it is warm in Italy in the summer, and during my 
last month’s wanderings the day temperature has varied 
between 95 deg. and 100 deg. Fahrenheit. But if we can endure 
this heat without inconvenience one is rewarded by the 
aspect of the country in the full exuberance of its verdant 
fertility. I cannot imagine anything more beautiful than 
the summer aspect of Florence and of its surrounding 
hills and valleys seen from the terraces of the Boboli 
gardens or from the heights of San Miniato or Fiesole. It 
is a spectacle that appeals to the thoughts as much as 
to the eye, for before us is a soil which has had the rare 
privilege of nurturing two civilisations. The fields which 
stretch away between the river and the Apennines still hide 
beneath their surface the vestiges of one of the oldest and noblest 
civilisations in the world, that of the Etruscans. The beauti- 
ful valley of the Arno is there before us, irrigated, planted, 
fertilised, protected against the violence of winds and water, 
such as it was formed by the industrious hands of the 
Florentines of the Renaissance.. The olive-tree with its black 
gnarled trunk and its pale foliage gives to the landscape a 
grave, impressive, and gentle aspect, in keeping with its 
illustrious history. A multitude of sinuous roads, bordered 
with cypress and evergreen oaks, connect together villages, 
orchards, farms, and scattered houses half concealed behind 
festooning vines. Beyond is Florence seated on either bank of 
the Arno, over which stretch bridges of various epochs, the 
Ponte Vecchio still lined with jewellers’ shops, the Ponte alla 
Carraja, the Trinity Bridge, and the bridge with a beautiful 
name, the Ponte alle Grazie. Within quite a small circuit is 
the City of Flowers, with its domes, its battlemented towers, its 
campaniles, its vast arcades or loggic, its cloisters incrusted 
with marble or radiant with fresco, its rustic palaces and 
gardens, whose persistent and solid verdure of cypress and 
evergreen oak seems itself like architectural vegetation. 
Against the pure blue sky and the green hills everything 
stands out in sharp contour, and as a painter would say 
“composes” admirably. In this happy variety of monu- 
ments of all ages and of all styles, there are two monu- 
ments which dominate and reign over the town and 
over the whole country—the dome of the cathedral and 
the graceful machicolated tower of the Old Palace; one 
the centre of the civil life of old Florence, and the other 
of its religious life. Around these two points are grouped the 
palaces of the signori, the houses of the citizens, the streets, 
the markets, the squares, the monasteries, the various edifices 
of private and public life—the whole with a fitness, a pro- 
portion, and an exquisite harmony, of which Athens possessed 
the secret, but of which not even a.distant souvenir remains in 
the dull uniformity of nearly all our modern towns. There is 
something consoling and ennobling in the aspect of Florence, 
in this small fatherland of so many great men, who each 
developed his individuality and left behind him beneficent 
traces of his genius. Dante, Galileo, Giotto, Ghiberti, Donc- 
tello, Michael Angelo, Luca della Robbia—what names and 
what works gathered together in how small a space! 

It is constantly of Athens that we are reminded in wander- 
ing about Florence, wliere our steps are ever returning to the 
Piazza del Duomo or to the Piazza della Signoria, which, by 
their striking originality, make us at once comprehend the 
double character, civil and religious. of this animated and 
curious history of Florence. The cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, the completion of whose facade was this year the 
occasion of grand fétes at Florence, Giotto’s Campanile, and 
the Baptistery built on the site of a temple of Mars, form a 
characteristic group of monuments raised by the State for the 
sanctification of all acts of Catholic life. Neithertime, talent, 
nor expense has been spared to give these monuments great 
splendour. Vasari relates how for two centuries a succession 
of artists worked at the church of Our Lady of the Flower, 
from Arnolfo di Lapo to Brunelleschi, who crowned it with a 
dome, which Michael Angelo obligingly declared “ unsur- 
passable,” but which is, nevertheless, far inferior to the dome 
of St. Peter’s. By the side of the cathedral is the Campanile 
which Giotto began with orders “to surpass all that the Greeks 
and Romans had ever achieved of the kind i) the plenitude 
of their power.” Opposite is the Baptistery, decorated with 
mosaics by Greek artists, and furnished with most famous 
bronze gates “ worthy to give entrance to Paradise.” All thisis 
nobl», fine, magnificent, and simple, but utterly wanting in that 
mysterious impressiveness which fills us when we contemplate 
our northern cathedrals. Whether in church or castle, Italian 
Gothic bears no trace of that rust of ages which seems to us 
inseparable from a medieval monument ; it is a Gothic which, 
in spite of its years, appears to be new; a white and rose 
Gothic, more pretty than majestic. The cathedral of Florence 
is a vast mosaic of precious marbles of all colours, relieved 
by sober and exquisite ornaments, the whole very pagan, 
almost entirely free from Christian inspiration, and a 
testimony rather of the grandeur of the Republic and of the 
magnificence of its citizens than of their devotion. 

The Piazza della Signoria is the most wonderful and the 
most unsymmetrical place in existence, and yet the effect of 
the whole is most harmonious. Buildings and decorations, 
palace, portico, fountain, statues are grouped, one would say 
at haphazard, in one corner, and yet in this apparent disorder 
there must be a superior order, inasmuch as it charms us. 
The impenetrable mass of the Old Palace forms a contrast 
with the arched openings of the Loggia dei Lanzi, where the 
soft light of the Tuscan sky caresses the perfect forms of 


_ those most wonderful pieces of sculpture— Perseus,’ by 


Benvenuto Cellini; the “Sabines,’ by John of Bologna; 
“ Judith,” by Donatello; “Ajax and Patrocles,’ and 
“Hercules and the Centaur Nessus ””—a most pagan assembly 
indeed. But what a delightful idea, this Joggia, this 
charming shelter, against the inclemency of a climate 
without rigour, built for the signori of Florence for 
days of public joy, when they came in presence of 
the assembled people to promulgate decrees, to distribute 
flags, to preside over national fétes, and sometimes over 
national disgraces. It was from this Joggia that the 
signal was given to set fire to the faggots that were to burn 
up Savyonarola; and in his cell, still preserved in the beautiful 
old monastery of San Marco, you see, beside the hair shirt and 
the prayer-book of the prophet, a quaint old picture depicting 
the aspect of the Piazza della Signoria on the day of his 
martyrdom, with the narrow perspective of the Uffizi Palace, the 
Hercules of Bandinelli, the Ammanati fountain, the equestrian 
statue of Cosimo I., and the Uguccioni Palace, which Raphael 
is said to have designed. All this stands just as it stood three 
hundred yearsago ; the only change is in the aspect of the people, 
who now wear shabby clothes, ride in omnibuses, and pester the 
visitor with offers of photographic souvenirs. Florence is no 
longer the inrequicta ¢ romorosa Firenza of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, of the Pazzi and the Medici. It is a quiet, mori- 
bund city, where industry has no great hold, and where the 
churches and the studios shew that the flame is almost dead 
in the two great lamps of popular imagination, = o 
art. = ee, 


THE AMERICAN YACHT VOLUNTEER. 


The new champion yacht of the New York Yacht Club, the 
Volunteer, which is to contend with the Scottish champion 
yacht, the Thistle, for the America Cup, is owned by General 
Charles J. Paine, of Boston, who was one of the original 
owners of the sloop Puritan and of the sloop Mayflower. 
General Paine has had the Volunteer built, of steel, expressly 
for the impending contest, from the latest design by Mr. H. 
Burgess, who designed both the Puritan and the Mayflower, 
and her first trial trip, on July 28, proved that she has 
astonishing powers of speed. She was built at Wilmington, 
Delaware, by the Priory and Jones Company, and fitted out 
by Lawley and Son, at Boston. The Volunteer is very little 
bigger than the Mayflower, really only nine inches longer on 
the water-line, though her projecting bow makes her appear 
much longer. But the Volunteer is a much abler boat ; she 
had her trial trip with ten tons less of ballast than she was 
designed for, and she carried her great sails, larger than the 
Mayflower’s, with surprising steadiness. The most interesting 
fact in regard to boatbuilding of the last few years is the 
evident tendency of American and Bnglish designers toward 
the same type. The American “skimming-dish” of a very 
broad beam and very small draught has grown narrow and 
deeper. On the other hand, the knife-edged cutter of English 
waters, which attained its shape greatly through the cranky 
set of rules adopted for measurement, has been broadening out 
its beam and lightening up a trifle on the ballast. The Genesta 
and the Galatea were both of fifteen feet beam, whereas the 
Thistle is twenty ; and the Volunteer, although a centre-board 
boat, will draw as much as many of the old-fashioned keel 
schooners. She is said to possess extraordinary powers as a sea- 
boat, and her speed seems unquestionable from the competitive 
trips of the New York boats mentioned in another page. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


The romantic play of “Loyal Love,” produced on Saturday 
evening at the Gaiety Theatre with the thoroughness which 
characterises the generality of the performances under the 
management of Mr. George Edwardes, abounds in the eloquent 
poetical passages that might be expected from the talented 
lady who wrote the piece, and who conceals her identity under 
the name of “ Ross Niel.” “Loyal Love” is written in blank 
yerse, and, like the other plays of the accomplished authoress, 
would be delightful for home reading. But, in the stage version 
at the Gaiety, the dramatic action essential to success scarcely 
begins to move till the close of the second of the four acts of 
which “ Loyal Love” iscomposed. The story is that of Inez of 
Castro, deprived of its tragic ending. Compressed, “ Loyal 
Love” would doubtlessly prove a strong play in the répertoire 
of Mrs. James Brown-Potter, who, improving considerably in 
each new part she carefully studies and sustains with 
infinite pains, finds in Inez a character exactly suited 
to her earnest and sympathetic style of acting. Inez is the 
beloved of Don Pedro, the King’s son, who has contracted 
with her a secret marriage that does not fall in with the 
political views of his Majesty. Don Pedro passes his happiest 
hours in the company of Inez in a secluded garden when his 
father would have him woo and win a Castilian Princess. 
The King is sepported in his project by a wily and ambitious 
courtier, Gonzales, who spirits Inez away, strives to poison 
her mind against her husband, and endeavours to alienate Don 
Pedro’s affections from his imprisoned wife. Gonzales schemes 
and plotsin vain. Having himself conceived a passion for the 
fair lady, he finds his suit dismissed with indignant scorn by 
Inez, who is finally saved by Don Pedro bursting into her 
prison-chamber in the nick of time to receive her fainting 
form in his arms. Inez imagines she has drunk a poisoned 
draught of wine, but the compassionate jailer has given her a 
sleeping potion instead. The curtain falls upon the hailing of 
Don Pedro as King in succession to his father, and upon a 
hopeful hero and heroine in lieu of the gruesome ending of 
the romance of Inez De Castro. It has been intimated that 
the character of Inez is eminently suitable to Mrs. James 
Brown-Potter, who evinced real power in her denunciation of 
the unscrupulous Gonzales. She has but to infuse spontaneity 
and variety of tone into the love-scenes in which she looked so 
charming to make Inez a very attractive part. The Don Pedro 
of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who was most handsomely apparelled, 
proved one df this favourite actor’s best embodiments. A Past 
Master in the art of impersonating arch villains, Mr. i. S. 
Willard presented a clearly individualised Gonzales. Mr. 
George Warde was a dignified King; and the earnest 
acting of Mr. Edwin Clearly, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, and 
Mr. Willie Phillips as Sebastian, Antonio, and Luis, the page, 
merited recognition. The scenery, by Mr. Bruce Smith and Mr. 
BE. G. Banks, was of Gaiety excellence ; and the dresses in 
“Loyal Love” were most sumptuous and beautiful. The 
great literary merits of this poetical piece amply entitled the 
authoress to the cordial call she received, but “Ross Niel” 
modestly declined to appear before the footlights. 

The humour which is altogether wanting in “ Loyal Love” 
brims over in the late Mr. H. J. Byron’s most successful 
comedy, “ Our Boys,” which kept a good house merrily laugh- 
ing all the evening at the Criterion on Monday last. It is 
the genius of Mr. David James who created and acts with 
undiminished zest and vividness the part of Perkyn Middle- 
wick, the retired butterman, that renders “Our Boys” ever 
welcome. Here wo have a close study from the life 
realised in the most lifelike manner possible. His droll 
sayings, his slips in grammar, never fail to tell. Perkyn 
Middlewick was heartily greeted as an old friend. It 
is well worth seeing “Our Boys” once again, to relish anew 
the jokes and oddities of old Middlewick, overflowing with 
human nature. The comedy, in other respects, will not bear 
comparison with the original Vaudeville representation. Save 
that Mr. George Giddens—artistic in everything he attempts— 
gets some character out of the blasé yet good-hearted Talbot 
Champneys, there is little else to commend, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas is Sir Geoffrey Champneys ; Mr. Sidney Brough, young 
Middlewick ; Mrs. E. Phelps, Clarissa ; and the young heiress 
and her poor. cousin, Violet and Mary Melrose, fell tothe lot of 
Miss May Scarlett and Miss Rose Saker. 

It is whispered in dramatic circles that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
has been negotiating with Mr. W. H. Wills and Mr. Sydney 
Grundy to write a drama for the Haymarket. Mr. Fred. 
Horner has given the title of “ The Goslings ” to his adaptation 
of the Palais Royal farcical comedy, “ Durand et Durand,” for 
the Comedy; and the same gentleman is engaged on an 
English version of “La Princesse de Frédégonde ” for Mr. 
Charles Warner, who, by-the-way, had the stage direction of 
“Toyal Love” in his hands. 

Professer E. E. Crocker’s wonderful trained horses are to be 
introduced at the Avenue Theatre on Monday next. 

The management of Madame Tussaud’s has become more 
active than ever in the palatial and handsome new building 
near Baker-street Station. The Royal groups were never more 
attractive. Each fresh celebrity is speedily made “at home ” 
at Madame Tussaud’s, which has recently been enriched by a 
lifelike model of General Boulanger. 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE, 


AUG. 20, 1887 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


The honour done by the Queen to Miss Ramsay this week, in 
sending that distinguished young lady a copy of an engraved 
portrait of her Majesty, with an inscription in the Royal 
autograph, should be a timely help to the movement for the 
admission of women to the degree examinations of the 
University of Cambridge. The inscription is as follows :— 
“Given to Miss Ramsay by Victoria R. and I., 1887,” and the 
gift is accompanied by a note from Sir H. Ponsonby, stating 
that he is commanded by her Majesty to send the print to the 
lady senior classic, “in appreciation of the high honours 
gained by her in the recent examinations.” Thus her Majesty 
adds to the effect in favour of the higher education of 
women which was produced by her personal presence in 
opening Holloway College. It is no less interesting to 
reflect that the Queen will thus be known to future ages 
to have given her own patronage and aid to that develop- 
ment of the sphere of female training and duties, which 
surely must appear to posterity as one of the most remarkable 
features of the wonderful Victorian era, than it is permissable 
to hope that the Royal patronage and “appreciation” of a 
woman’s University honours may increase the facilities 
offered at the great seats of learning to women seeking higher 
education. 


The Queen has great influence when she is pleased to 
intimate an opinion on such a subject ; and reasonably and 
justly so, from her personal high abilities and their wide 
cultivation, as much as from her august station. When I, as 
a young girl, was staying at Edinburgh, about fifteen years 
ago, trying to commence my medical studies, I well remember 
the profound impression, adverse to the hopes of the 
ladies who were trying to enter the medical profession 
through the door of Hdinburgh University, that was 
produced when Sir Robert Christison publicly stated that 
her Majesty authorised him to say that she disapproved of the 
admission of women to medical study at that University. 
What authority he had for his bold assertion I do not know ; 
and the Queen has since abundantly testified to her approval 
of the training of women to minister to their sick sisters in her 
Eastern dominions at least. I always thought that Sir Robert 
had probably expressed more than he should have done; for a 
mother’s example and influence about female propriety is all- 
powerful with a daughter, and the late Duchess of Kent's 
opinion may be known by the interesting fact that both the 
Queen and the Prince Consort were ushered into the world, 
at three months’ interval, by the same accomplished lady prac- 
titioner (Frau Siebold) of that branch of medicine which most 
needs an incursion of educated women. But the effect produced 
by Sir R. Christison’s assertion about the Queen’s judgment was 
unmistakable ; and so now, doubtless, will be the result of her 
Majesty’s direct “appreciation” of Miss Ramsay’s University 
honours. 

More suggestions have reached me from several corre- 
spondents as to what might be done with the Women’s Jubilee 
offering, the disposal of which still awaits her Majesty’s 
pleasure. A lady writing from Dublin remarks that as 
the Imperial Institute is the Queen’s favoured scheme 
for commemorating the year, it is likely that her Majesty 
will decide to allocate the women’s offering to that object. 
This, however, would deprive it of any permanent feminine 
character ; the Imperial Institute is quite a “‘man-of-business” 
or a statesmanlike affair, and in no way specially relates to 
women. Another correspondent sends a warm plea for the 
establishment of “village industries.” She points out, with 
great truth, that the gradual removal of the people from the 
land, and their aggregation in large towns, is the cause of 
social mischief of very serious kinds. The root of the evil, 
however, must be looked for before any wise attempt can be 
made to cure it; and when this is done, the reasons why the 
labouring classes leave the country and crowd into the towns 
will be found to be economic conditions which limited action 
(such as that of the artificial making of industrial villages) 
cannot alter perceptibly. I may mention that those interested 
in the idea of a Technical Coliege for Women, which I have 
propounded, will find in last week’s Lady's Pictorial a full 
account, which I have contributed to that journal, of the 
German institution of that character, to which I have pre- 
viously referred here, but necessarily only briefly. Such a 
college would naturally include instruction in those depart- 
ments of agricultural work which are specially feminine, such 
as dairying. Lord Londesborough, by-the-way, is arranging 
classes and prizes for butter-making for the wives and 
daughters of his tenants, his reasons for doing so being that 
the best Yorkshire butter brings 25 per cent less in price 
than the best foreign butter, the latter being better made and 
more attractively prepared for market. 

> Country-house hospitalities are now beginning. What a 
difference there is in hostesses in the degree of capacity which 
they display for making their guests happy! An essential for 
a guest's pleasure is to feel a little at liberty ; not to have 
every hour of the day compulsorily filled up in “doing some- 
thing,’ but to be able to secure an hour for writing letters in 
the morning, or to lie down for a little while after luncheon, 
without feeling that the whole household knows it and is im- 
patient of it. A “fuss” is always offensive to the objects of 
it, unless they are very vulgar people. At the same time, it is 
necessary to make arrangements for the guest’s amusement, 
and not to let her feel dull or neglected. It is in this steering 
between two difficulties that tact is so apparent; and that 
invaluable quality cannot be taught or learned, for it is 
literally delicacy of mental touch, which is a natural attribute. 

I think that everybody who is frequently invited as a guest 
will agree that by far the most comfortable (and therefore 
the most courteous) invitations are those on which the days 
on which the visit is intended to begin and end are definitely 
named. When no limit is fixed it is always understood that 
the visit is to last only three days; that is to say, that it shall 
terminate on the morning or early afternoon of the fourth 
day from the day of arrival, allowing three nights to be spent 
in the house. It is really much best, howeyer, for the hostess 
in inviting to distinctly say on what day she expects the visit 
to end, as this leaves no room for the guest to fear either that 
she is inconveniencing her hostess by staying even one 
night longer than expected, or that she is upsetting plans 
formed for her benefit by going earlier than was antici- 
pated. In cases where the guest comes a long and 
expensive journey, the time should always be fixed for 
longer than three days. It is easy for her to reply, 
if she wishes, that other engagements prevent her from 
remaining so long as the invitation mentions, but that she will 
be happy to come for so many days less ; while, on the other 
hand, if no time is fixed; and the guest is left to suppose that 
she should leave after three days, she will often make an 
excuse for declining the invitation altogether, the real reason 
in her mind for doing so being that she does not care to make 
a five or six hours’ journey for so short a stay. Thus, the 
usual period of an invitation to a Scotch moor is three weeks. 
But a man asked for the shooting isa different affair from a 
lady’s country-house visit; many men will gladly go quite a 
long journey for three days’ shooting. FE. F.-M. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, being a daughter 
of the King of Denmark, has taken a special interest in the 
erection of the church for the accommodation of residents 
and visitors at Copenhagen. We present a View of this 


building, which is now completed, and will be opened, on’ 


Sept. 19, in the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The view is taken from the entrance to the citadel, showing 
in the foreground the water of the moat. Some details of the 
design and construction of the church may be given at the time 
of its opening, when many English visitors are likely to be 
present ; for tourists at this season will probably be numerous 
in the cities of the Baltic shores. Of these, Copenhagen is not 
the least attractive and interesting, and is a place of great 
importance, having, with its suburbs, a population of 250,000. 
Its situation, on both shores of the channel, forming a 
good open harbour between Zeeland and the small island of 
Amager, with canals and lakes intersecting or surrounding the 
town, is favourable to maritime commerce ; the older part of 
the city, to the south and west, contains the principal business 
streets and markets, and is enlivened by the traffic of the port ; 
while the modern quarter, Fredtikstad, in which is the 
stately palatial square of Amalienborg, the residence of the 
King and the Royal family, is inhabited by the more 
aristocratic and fashionable classes. The old palace of 
Rosenborg, with the museum of Danish history, and the gardens 
and trees about it, and that of Christiansborg, on a little 
island called Slotsholm in the crowded harbour, where the 
public library, picture-gallery, armoury, and other valuable 
collections are placed, are of great interest. Lovers of art, 
and students of antiquities, will find much to gratify their 
tastes in Copenhagen, as well as in Stockholm ; and it seems 
not inappropriate to mention the peculiar attractions of the 
Danish capital upon this occasion, when an event such as the 
intended Royal visit, not indeed for the first time, is about to 
recall Copenhagen to the notice of our readers. 


LABORATORY OF THE 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


This handsome building of white limestone, excavated on the 
spot, has been erected on the Citadel Hill, Plymouth, from 
designs by Messrs. Snell, of Plymouth, Mr. Bell, of the War 
Office, and Mr. Inglis, C.H., of Plymouth. It is placed on a 
site on the shore of Plymouth Sound, granted by the. War 
Office to the Marine Biological Association, which was founded 
in March, 1884, at a meeting held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, and owes its institution. and present flourishing 
condition chiefly to the efforts of Professor Ray Lankester, of 
University College, London. The association is presided over 


-by Professor Huxley; its patron is the Prince of Wales ; 


among its vice-presidents are the Dukes of Argyll, Sutherland, 
and Abercorn, the Harls of Dalhousie and St. Germans, Pro- 
fessor Flower, of the British Museum, and other eminent 
naturalists. The affairs of the association-are managed by an 
elective council, comprising the chief scientific naturalists of 
Great Britain, and by an honorary secretary and ‘treasurer. 
The association has gathered subscriptions varying from five 
to five hundred guineas from a very large number of private 
individuals, and has about 300 members subscribing one 
guinea a year. Besides these sums it has received £2000 from 
the Fishmongers’ Company: £500 from the Clothworkers’ 
Company, from the University of Oxford, and .from the 
University of Cambridge; 300 guineas from the Mercers’ 
Company ; and 200 guineas or more from the Royal Society of 
London and from the Corporation of London. As this list 
shows, the association receives support both from, the practical 
and the scientific members of the community. Its object is to 
arrange facilities for the prosecution of scientific researches 
by competent naturalists into the habits and life-conditions of 
British sea-fishes, with a view both of extending scientific 
knowledge and of gaining information which will be of value 
in the management of the national sea-fisheries. 

Plymouth has been selected as the site of the chief laboratory 
of the association on account of the richness of its marine 
fauna, and of the presence there of a large fleet of fishing- 
vessels. The laboratory is provided with a deep reservoir 
excavated in the rock, and capable of holding 100,000 gallons 
of sea-water. This water will be circulated without inter- 
mission by steam-pumps through the experimental tanks 
placed in the laboratory building. The laboratory contains a 
large work-room, providing ample accommodation for fourteen 
investigators, a physiological laboratory, a chemical laboratory, 
a library, private laboratories, and a suite of rooms for the 
resident superintendent, as well as dwelling-rooms for the 
caretaker and the engineer. The total cost of the building and 
reservoir is £6000 ; of the circulating apparatus and fish-tanks, 
£3000 ; and the minor fittings will, together with books for the 
library, cost about £2000. he association has received £5000 
from H.M. Treasury in aid of the building, and a sum of £500 
a year for five years. Investigations have already been com- 
menced in Plymouth Sound and the neighbourhood by 
naturalists employed by the council of the association. 

The building is just completed ; but the salt-water tanks 
are not yet in working order. As soon as they are ready, the 
institution will be opened with some ceremony, in which, it is 
hoped, that the Prince of Wales will take part. The resources 
of the establishment will then be available for use by 
scientific naturalists, who will come there for purposes of 
study, not only from all parts of the British Islands, but also 
from the Continent. The income of the association is about 
£1000 a year. A larger sum than this is needed—since some 
of the necessary expenditure is very heavy. At the present 
moment £1500 is required in order to purchase a small steam- 
trawler. and about £400 a year to pay the wages of three men 
and a boy to man her and to pay for her coal and annual 
repairs. I 

Persons desirous of becoming members of the Marine 
Biological Association of the United Kingdom, or of making 
donations to its funds, should communicate with the honorary 
secretary, Professor Ray Lankester, F.R.S., University College, 
Gower-street, London, from whom all particulars may be 
ascertained, and from whom a copy of the first number of the 
journal of the association may be obtained. 


In Warrior-square, Southend, the Jubilee of the Queen was 
commemorated, last Saturday, by the laying of a memorial- 
stone of the first local hospital, to be called the Victoria 
Hospital. Lord and Lady Brooke and a large and fashionable 
assembly were present, Dr. Warwick being the chairman. 

The engineer of the Grand Junction Waterworks Company 
states that from the mains of his company 3,000,000 gallons 
of water were drawn for the purpose of extinguishing the 
fire at Mr. Whiteley’s, in addition to a large quantity supplied 
by the West Middlesex Company. 

The Hon. Cecil Raikes, Postmaster-General, opened a new 
wing to the Morley Convalescent Home, at St. Margaret's, near 
Dover, on the 11th inst. The institution was established for 
the benefit of London working-men, and the added wing is 
intended for the reception of London postmen, 


FISHING FROM -A HOUSE-BOAT. 


‘The “ gentle craft” of angling is not condemned as an unlady- 
like pastime. The Egyptian Queen, scarcely indeed a pattern 
of feminine propriety, is made by Shakspeare to talk of 
“betraying tawny-finned fishes,” and of her bended hook 
piercing their slimy jaws. The London Piscatorial Society 
has ere now had occasion to award prizes to ladies for the 
largest catch of chub or barbel in the Thames. One of its 
oldest members was often to be seen, on fine summer days, 
seated in a punt, with his daughter beside him, both intent on 
the same quiet sport. Of late, the use of the “house-boat,” in 
which a family or friendly party can secure a tolerable 
approach to domestic accommodation, may have afforded 
facilities to many of the sex for sharing in this amusement. 
A scene of ‘this pleasant occupation is the subject of our 
Artist's drawing. The floating habitation of the young people 
enjoying such mild diversion bears the name of “The Lotus,” 
which suggests delightful idleness and a spirit disinclined even 
to take the trouble of fishing. Is influence seems already to 
have affected the lady reclining in the wicker-chair with her 
closed book and her fan. Are these little fishes worth catching ? 
she asks in thought; and is it any pleasure to cheat the silly 
things and draw them to their death? Each man or woman is 
free to answer such questions to his or her personal satis- 
faction. The readiest probable excuse is that one must find 
something to do. People spending many hours together on 
the river, with no rowing or canoe-paddling, feel the want of 
active employment. It is not everybody who knows all the 
water-plants and water-insects, or can derive intellectual 
pleasure from examining the curiosities of organised life in 
nature. Catching and killing may be practised with less 
effort of mind. 


CONTREXEVILLE. 


Contrexéville, a pretty little village in the Department of the 
Vosges, about two hundred miles from Paris, and lying more 
than a thousand feet above the level of the sea, owes its 
celebrity to its mineral spring. The medicinal properties of 
its waters have been tested and appreciated on the Continent 
for more than a century ; butin England little has been heard 
of them until lately. Now, however, since their wonderful 
healing powers in all cases of kidney diseases, colic, diabetes, 
stone, gravel, gout, hepatic and nephritic disorders, are 
becoming more widely known, their popularity increases yearly. 
Dr. Cruise, of Dublin, who paid a visit to Contrexéville in the 
summer of 1877, published some interesting notes on the sub- 
ject, which doubtless attracted the attention of the medical 
profession in the United Kingdom, and of the public in general. 
Patients in a very advanced stage of acute chronic disease were 
sent there, and derived such speedy and lasting benefit that 
the fame of the quiet and unpretending little village spread 
rapidly ; and numerous hotels, boarding and lodging houses 
sprang up to meet the requirements of the increasing 
influx of visitors who flock there from May 15 to Sept. 25. 
The highest medical authorities are agreed upon the therapeutic 
value of the Contrexéville waters. Dr. Cruise sums up his appre- 
ciation of them in these words :—‘The essential difference 
between the Contrexéville waters and those of other alkaline 
springs, such as Vichy, Vals, &c., is that they are tonic ; and are 
thus, while beneficial to local ailments, at the same time restora- 
tive of the general health and strength. Such a combination of 
virtues cannot by any means be affirmed regarding many other 
alkaline waters.’ The most direct route to Contrexéyille is by 
the Chemin-de-Fer de l'fst from Paris, through carriages 
being attached to the principal trains; but it may also be 
reached from Calais or Boulogne by Amiens, Chalons, and 
Langres. Since July 1, passengers travelling by the Oriental 
express (train de luxe), which leaves London at eight p.m. 
and arrives at Nancy at 10.30 the next morning, can reach 
Contrexéville at 12.30, thereby shortening the journey by 
eight hours. 

Some inveterate pleasure-lovers may find Contrexéville 
rather too quiet ; for regularity of living, and “early to bed, 
early to rise,’ are the rules; still, to those who go for health’s 
sake, time hangs by no means heavily. The mornings are 
consecrated, as in all mineral watering-places, to the all- 
important duty of absorbing the allotted amount of water of 
the “Source du Pavillon,” which is naturally the great central , 
point of local interest. ‘The health-giving “Source du Pavillon ” 
is inclosed by a handsome glass structure erected in 1882. 
Covered galleries, forming a pleasant lounge in rainy weather, 
connect the famous spring with a large arcade, more than 
100 métres in length and six métres in breadth, under which 
are shops, where visitors may procure all they require. After 
each glassful, fifteen minutes’ walk is necessary for digestion 
before drinking the next; for this purpose a shady and taste- 
fully laid-out park, in which a band plays twice a day, 
surrounds the pavilion. 

Baths and douches of every kind form a very prominent 
feature in the medical treatment prescribed at Contrexéville. 
The hydropathic establishment is fitted up with great taste 
and comfort; the bath-rooms have been recently improved, 
and are supplied with all the most modern appliances. The 
principal hotel, the Grand. Hétel de l'Htablissement, is first- 
rate, the cooking excellent, and the attendance good. It con- 
tains 120 bed and sitting rooms, and about’ sixty servants’ 
rooms. ‘The manager, M. Morel, leaves nothing undone to 
promote the comfort of the visitors. There are varions other 
hotels, such as the Hétel de Paris, Hotel de la Providence, and * 
others, all affording excellent accommodation. 

Contrexéville possesses a casino, with good reading, card, 
and billiard rooms, and a small theatre, where four theatrical 
representations and a “soirée dansante” are given weekly. 
Lawn-tennis, archery, bowls, croquet, shooting-galleries, and 
other amusements share the public favour. 

Though the surrounding country is not remarkably 
picturesque, there are some interesting excursions to be made ; 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the village, pretty woods 
afford delicious coolness even on the most sultry July after- 
noon. An agreeable day may be spent at Domrémy-la- 
Pucelle, Joan of Arc’s birth-place, where her home has been 
preserved as an historical monument, and certainly merits a 
pilgrimage. The hermitage of Chéyre-Roche, built on a rock 
in the middle of a picturesque valley, and the Chene des 
Partisans, are also favourite excursions. Those who intend 
spending a season at Contrexéville must bear in mind that 
however hot may be the weather, the mornings, and still more 
especially the evenings, are fresh and cool enough to require 
warm clothing. 

An English chaplain resides at Contrexéville during the 
entire season, and as the present director, M. Mouhot, who was 
for many years secretary of the Cercle de la Mcditerrance at 
Nice, understands English, and English tastes and habits, 
nothing is neglected which can add to the comfort of the 
visitors. Any information about the place, or the means of 
procuring the mineral water in England, may be easily 
obtained by writing to him, or to Mr. Adam, 31, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris, where a large quantity of the water is always 
kept in stock. 
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THE COURT. 


His Highness the Thakore Sahib of Morvi, K.C.I.—., and the 
Thakore Sahib of Limri, K.C.I.E., arrived at Osborne on 
Thursday week. The Thakores were received by the Queen, 
and remained to luncheon. Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne visited her Majesty, and remained to luncheon. 
Colonel Cramer, commanding the King’s Royal Rifles at Park- 
hurst, and Commander Poore, of her Majesty’s yacht Victoria and 
Albert, had the honour of dining with the Queen and Royal 
family. Yesterday week the Duchess of Albany, Princess 
Alice, and the young Duke of Albany took leave of her 
Majesty and returned to Claremont. An address of con- 
gratulation was presented to her Majesty from the Northern 
Union of Schools of Cookery, Liverpool. The Queen conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon the following gentlemen :— 
Mr. Henry Doulton, Mr. William Lawrence (Alderman of the City 
of London), Mr. John Smith, Mr. Edwin Galsworthy, Mr. 
Andrew Maclean (Chief Magistrate of Partick, N.B.), Mr. 
George Macleod (Surgeon in Ordinary in Scotland), Mr. John 
Cuthbertson, Mr. Henry Mitchell, Mr. George Martin-Holloway, 
Mr. William Aitken (Professor of Pathology, Netley Hospital), 
Mr. Warington Smyth (School of Mines), Mr. Henry Watson 
Parker (President of the Incorporated Law Society), and Mr. 
Francis Pittis (Mayor of Newport, Isle of Wight). The Duke 
of Connaught was present with her Majesty. The Crown 
Princess of Germany visited her Majesty, and afterwards drove 
with the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught 
and Princess Victoria of Prussia. The Hon. Mrs. North 
Dalrymple, Lieutenant-Colonel Cavaye (military secretary to 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army), and Captain Bainbridge, H.M.S. Valorous, had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and Royal family. The 
Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and Princesses Marie, 
Victoria, and Alexandra of Edinburgh, went out on the Solent 
on board the yacht Alberta on Saturday afternoon. The 
Alberta steamed to the westward, and met the Active, Volage, 
Rover, and Calypso, composing the Flying Squadron, under the 
command of Commodore A. H. Markham. The squadron 
received her Majesty with a Royal salute. The Alberta 
afterwards proceeded to Spithead and steamed round the ships 
of the fleet anchored there. The Queen presented the 
Duke of Connaught with the insignia of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Indian Empire, in commemoration of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. Her Majesty’s dinner -party in the 
evening included the Crown Princess of Germany, Princesses 
Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret of Prussia, the Duke of 
Connaught, Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne, Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and Princesses Irene and 
Alice of Hesse. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, the 
Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, and the Dean of Windsor, had the 
honour of joining the Royal cirele in the drawing-room in the 
eyening. On Sunday morning the Queen and the Crown 
Princess of Germany, Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret 
of Prussia, the Duke of Connaught, Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, Princess Beatrice, Princesses Irene and Alice 
of Hesse, and the members of the Royal household attended 
Divine service at Osborne. The Dean of Windsor officiated. 
The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie had an audience of her 
Majesty, and left Osborne. Her Majesty’s dinner - party 
included the Duke of Connaught, Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, Princess Beatrice, Princess Irene of Hesse, 
and others.. The Duke of Connaught, attended by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Egerton, took leave of her Majesty on Monday morning 
at half-past eight o’clock on his departure for India. He 
was accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and Princesses Irene 
and Alice of Hesse to Trinity pier, where the Crown Princess 
of Germany took leave of him when embarking on board her 
Majesty’s yacht Elfin. He was saluted by the men-of-war at 
Spithead, and the flag-ship at Portsmouth. The Queen con- 
ferred the decoration of the Royal Red Cross upon the fol- 
lowing named Nursing Sisters :—Sister Louisa Jane Mackay, 
served in the campaign against the Boers in South Africa, and 
alsoin Egypt; Sister A. B. Holland, temporary nurse, served 
with general efficiency in the hospitals at Netley, Chatham, 
and Portsmouth; Sisters Edith King and Emma Durham, 
employed during the late Zulu War by the Stafford House 
Committee and in hospital work in different parts of the 
country. Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G., arrived at Osborne and 
presented to her Majesty, on behalf of the ostrich farmers and 
ladies of Cape Colony and the ladies of Capetown, a pair of 
fans composed of 963 ostrich feathers, mounted upon standards 
made of South African ivory and gold. Her Majesty drove 
out in the afternoon accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
Princesses Irene and Alice of Hesse. The Crown Princess of 
Germany and Princess Victoria of Prussia visited her Majesty 
in the afternoon. On Tuesday morning the Queen went out, 
accompanied by Princesses Irene and Alice of Hesse. Prince 
Henry of Battenberg arrived at Osborne from Germany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, and their three 
daughters, Louise, Victoria, and Maud, arrived at Marlborough 
House on Wednesday afternoon from the Royal yacht Osborne 
at Cowes. Prince George of Wales left Marlborough House 
for Gibraltar on Thursday to resume his duties as a Lieutenant 
on board her Majesty’s ship Dreadnought. The Prince accom- 
panied him on board the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship 
Rosetta; and there took leave of him at the Royal Albert 
Docks, returning to London. The Prince and Princess, with 
whom were their three daughters, visited the Histeddfod 
meeting at the Albert Hall yesterday week. As joint president 
of the day, the Prince occupied the carved oaken chair of 
honour. Replying to an address, he expressed a hope that at 
no distant date it might be in his power to visit the Princi- 
pality. On Saturday the Prince presided at a meeting at 
Marlborough House of the Royal Commission for promoting 
the Centennial Exhibition which it is proposed to hold in 
Melbourne in 1888. His Royal Highness, attended by the 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt, left in the evening for Homburg. The 
Princess and her daughters likewise left in the afternoon for 
Port Victoria, where they embarked on board the Royal yacht 
Osborne for Copenhagen, arriving there on Tuesday. The 
Prince arrived at Homburg on Sunday evening, and im- 
mediately paid a visit to the Empress of Germany. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh and family, attended by Lady 
Hmma Osborne and Colonel Poore, arrived at Victoria Station, 
on Monday, from Cowes, Isle of Wight. The Duchess, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Connaught and the Russian Ambas- 
sador, and attended by her suite, was present at the perform- 
amce of “The Bells of Haslemere,” at the Adelphi Theatre, in 
the evening. 

The Crown Prince of Germany arrived at the Fife Arms 
Hotel, Braemar, on Thursday week. His Royal and Imperial 
Highness frequently acknowledged the salutes of the crowd 
which awaited his arrival. He was met on behalf of the 
Queen by Dr. Profeit. The Crown Prince, who is still staying 
at Braemar, was visited on Monday by the Earl of Fife, from 
Mar Lodge. His Imperial Highness drove to the Falls of the 
Garrawalt, and in the evening took a long walk. The Crown 
Princess paid a visit to Sir Charles and Lady Robinson, at 
Newton Manor, Swanage, last Saturday afternoon. Her Royal 
Highness landed from one of the Royal yachts at the pier, 


where carriages were in waiting to convey the Royal visitor, 
who was accompanied by Sir Henry and Lady Ponsonby, 
Count Seckendorff, and ladies of her Royal Highness’s suite, 
to Sir Charles’s seat. After partaking of tea the party drove 
to Durlstone Head, where some elaborate promenade works are 
being carried out by Mr. G. Burt, and afterwards to the dis- 
used quarry known as Tillywhim. Her Royal Highness 
expressed herself charmed with the scenery. This is the 
second visit which the Crown Princess has paid to Sir Charles 
Robinson.—Prince Henry of Prussia, the second son of the 
Crown Prince, betrothed to Princess Irene of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
a daughter of the late Princess Alice, completed his twenty- 
fifth year on Sunday. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Portugal, arrived on 
Thursday week at Taymouth Castle, Perthshire, from Oban. 
After luncheon at the castle their Royal Highnesses drove to 
Loch Kennard Lodge on a visit to the Comte and Comtesse de 
Paris. There have also arrived at the Lodge the Duc and 


Duchesse de Chartres, Princes Henry and Jean d’Orléans, and 


Princess Marguerite and suite. 

Princess Mary Adelaide and Princess Victoria of Teck left 
last Saturday for St. Moritz, and will spend some weeks in 
Switzerland. The Duke of Teck and his sons have gone on a 
tour in Ireland. 

The Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of Knight 
Commander of St, Michael and St. George upon T. H. Sander- 
son, Esq., C.B., of the Foreign Office—Her Majesty has approved 
the appointment of Mr. W.G. Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, C.S.I., 
Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for India, to 
be a Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire.— 
Mr. J. B. Richey, C.S.I., has been appointed a member of the 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, in the room of Sir Maxwell 
Melvill, K.C.1.E., C.S.1., deceased.—The Queen has approved of 
the appointment of Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., of the North- 
Eastern Circuit, to the office of Temporal Chancellor of the 
County Palatine of Durham, vacant by the death of Mr. James 
Fleming, Q.C. Mr. Bruce is also Recorder of Bradford and 
Attorney-General for the County Palatine of Durham.—It has 
been announced in Dublin that the Queen had conferred 
baronetcies on Mr. William Ewart, M.P. for Belfast, and Mr. 
Edward Hudson Kinahan, of Dublin. 

The Queen has been pleased to signify her intention of 
conferring the honour of knighthood upon each of the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. J. A. Puleston, M.P., chairman of 
the General Committee of the Welsh Histeddfod ; Mr. C. J. 
Pearson, Procurator for the Church of Scotland; Mr. H. 
M‘Andrew, Provost of Inverness; the Mayor of Cardiff ; and 
Mr. H. Rainals, for many years Consul at Brest—Mr. J. R. 
Wigham, of the firm of Messrs. Edmundson and Co., of Dublin 
and London, hon. secretary of the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the inventor of lighthouse illuminants, has declined 
the Jubilee knighthood which was offered to him. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE IN THE FAR EAST. 
Our correspondent, the naval chaplain of H.M.S. Audacious, 
the Rey. Robert O’D. Ross-Lewin, sends us from Yokohama, 
Japan, on June 24,a sketch of the torchlight procession along 
the Bund on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration. 
June 21 was observed with great spirit by the inhabitants of 
Yokohama. A crowded congregation was present in the 
church at the morning service specially held. After Divine 
service, the day was given up to amusements and festivities 
of various kinds. Athletic sports were held on the cricket- 
ground; but the most exciting event was a tug-of-war 
between American and English bluejackets. The Americans 
won the first tug, but were defeated in two trials afterwards ; 
the struggle was very severe. The French, American, 
Russian, and Austrian. ships fired Royal salutes during the 
day, the harbour being full of ships. A grand ball and 
supper took place ‘in the evening ; when a speech was delivered 
by Sir Francis Plunkett, the British Minister, and great 
enthusiasm prevailed. In tthe early morning, a procession, 
chiefly of bluejackets, escorted with torches the English 
inhabitants of Tokio (Jedo) to the railway station, passing 
along the Bund. The town was illuminated, and the Japanese 
appeared to be quite in sympathy with the English residents. 

We are indebted likewise to a correspondent at Singapore, 
who was one of the Jubilee- Committee there, for sending a 
series of photographs, taken by Mr. Lambert, photographic 
artist, of the scenes at the celebration. The official ceremonies 
performed on June 27 included the unveiling, by Governor 
Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G., of the statue of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore in 1819. His Excellency, 
attired in full uniform, was accompanied by Tunku Alum, 
grandson of Sultan Mohammed Shah, who at that period ceded 
Singapore to the English ; and by the Sultan of Johore, and 
other Malay chiefs. Lady Weld was present ; the Hon. J. F. 
Dickson, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, and the Hon. H. Trotter, 
Auditor-General, were with the Governor. Mr. Trotter was 
vice-president of the Jubilee Committee. The 82nd regiment, 
forming the garrison, were paraded on the ground, and the 
flagstaff of Fort Canning was dressed with flags for the 
occasion. In the Legislative Council a congratulatory address 
was voted, and was forwarded by telegram to her Majesty. 
The subject chosen for our Illustration is the entertainment in 
a wayang or Chinese theatre, on the Singapore Canal. The 
actors are resting during a performance. Itis usual to license 
and charge a small fee for these theatrical performances, but 
on June 27, 28, and 29, the Chinese were permitted to hold 
wayangs everywhere free. 


The death-rate of London showed an increase last week, 
when it rose from 21°8 to 23°3 per thousand annually. The 
mortality from diarrhcea, though again declining, is still 
largely above the average. 

The Portrait of Sir J. West Ridgeway, K.C.S.I.,is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Window and Grove, of Baker-street ; 
and that of M. Lessar, from one by M. Walery, of Conduit-street. 
Our Illustration of the Bardic Chair, at the Welsh Histeddfod, 
is from a photograph by Messrs. Lettsome and Sons, of 
Llangollen. That of the American champion racing-yacht, 
the Volunteer, is from a photograph by Mr. Joseph Hall, 
of the Windsor Portrait Studio, Fulton-street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The Irex was last week declared the winner of the first 
prize in the Jubilee yacht-race of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
the Anemone being placed second on time allowance, and the 
Dauntless third.—The Royal Victoria Yacht Club’s Jubilee 
race was concluded on Saturday, the Foxhound taking the 
principal prize on time allowance, the Irex taking the best of 
the classified prizes, and the Neptune the next.—Some of the 
finest cutter contests on record may be found in the racing 
annals of the Royal Albert Yacht Club for the Albert Cup, 
and Monday’s sailing adds lustre to the roll. After a capital 
race, Neptune won the cup by between two and three minutes. 
Vol-au-Vent took the second prize of £40, and Irex the third 
prize of £10. The rest of the programme was of ordinary 
character. On Tuesday the racing was of a rather uninteresting 
character, owing to the light and variable wind. The Genesta 
took the first prize m the principal event of the day. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE JUBILEE REVIEW. 


The loyal county of Worcester, headed by its Lord Lieutenant, 
Earl Beauchamp, with the High Sheriff, Mr. W. Everitt, cele- 
brated the Queen’s Jubilee with great spirit in the week before 
last. The city of Worcester, Alderman Holland being Mayor 
this year, had already had its Jubilee week of municipal and 
popular festivity, but joined with the county gathering, held 
there, in again commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. On the Tuesday, a grand county ball 
took place in the Shirehall. Two or three days later, there 
was a special Thanksgiving service at the Cathedral, conducted 
by the Dean and Canons, with the Bishop of Worcester, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who had come on a 
visit to the Lord Lieutenant, and as Commander-in-Chief was 
to witness an important review of the military forces of the 
county, attended the service with Lord and Lady Beauchamp, 
Lady Lyttelton, and Lady Windsor. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion were there in state; and there was a guard of honour, 
with various detachments of troops, numbering: 700 men, who 
formed part of the congregation. The old colours of the 
3rd Worcestershire Regiment were presented by Colonel T. C. 
Norbury, 0.B., to the Dean and Chapter, to be preserved in the 
Cathedral. After this ceremony, the grand review was held 
on Pitcheroft, where about 10,000 spectators were admitted, 
by payment, to the reserved stands, while 30,000 or 
40,000 more assembled outside. The troops marched to 
the ground with bands playing and colours flying. They 
mustered in all 4682, consisting of 3628 infantry, 708 artillery, 
and 346 cavalry, besides 140 cavalry who kept the ground. 
They were composed of the 2nd battalion of the Worcester- 
shire Regiment (formerly the 36th Infantry of the Line) from 
Portsmouth, under Colonel Watson; the 3rd and 4th bat- 
talions Worcestershire Militia, under Colonel Norbury and 
Colonel R. Prescott Decie ; the 1st Worcestershire Volunteer 
Battalion, under Colonel Sir F. Wynn Knight, K.C.B. ; the 2nd 
Worcestershire Volunteer Battalion, under Colonel Victor 
Milward ; the Ist Worcestershire Artillery Volunteers, under 
Colonel C. R. Lyne; and the Worcestershire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, under Colonel Lord Lyttelton. For the purposes 
of the review the infantry were formed into two brigades, 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Worcestershire Battalions com- 
posing the first, under Colonel Carr, with Major Clarke 
as Brigade Major, and the Ist and 2nd Volunteer Battalions 
being combined in the second brigade, under Colonel Sir 
F. W. Knight, with Captain Holwell as Brigade Major. 
Major-General Lyons, 0.B., had command of the division. The 
Duke of Cambridge (Commander-in-Chief) rode- on to the 
review ground, attended by Harl Beauchamp and Major- 
General Lyons. The staff of his Royal Highness comprised 


~General Lyons and General Stephenson, with Colonel Clarke 


and Colonel Fremantle as equerries. The movements performed 
were of a very simple character ; they proceeded to march past 
in column of troops, batteries, and companies, and returned in 
line of quarter columns, by brigades. Some minor moyements 
were executed, and the infantry and artillery retired to the 
east side of the review ground, where they were allowed to rest, 
while the Worcestershire Yeomanry went through a series of 
ordinary field movements. This diversion being concluded, the 
division advanced in review order, the Volunteer battalions 
being on the left, the second, third, and fourth battalions of 
the Worcestershire Regiment in the centre, the artillery 
next, and the cavalry on the extreme right. Finally, 
the division was drawn up in three sides of a square, 
in front of the saluting base, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge addressed the officers and troops, commending 
especially the Yeomanry, the Artillery, and the Volunteers, 
for their appearance and performance. Refreshments 
were given to the troops on the ground. Our IIlustra- 
tion of the review is from one of a series of photographs by 
Messrs. T. Bennett and Son, photographic artists and miniature- 
painters, of Worcester and Great Malvern. The officers of the 
Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry entertained the Duke of 
Cambridge and two hundred invited guests with luncheon at 
the Shirehall; after which his Royal Highness laid the 
foundation-stone for the pedestal of a memorial statue of the 
Queen, and speeches were made by several of the noblemen and 
gentlemen present. The proceedings were altogether ef a 
county character, and were of much interest in Worcestershire. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 


In St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, Oxford-street, on Tues- 
day, the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, second son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, was married to Lady Florence Mary 
Bootle-Wilbraham, second daughter of the Earl of Lathom, 
Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household. The bride- 
groom came early, accompanied by his brother, Lord Robert 
Cecil, as best man. Soon afterwards the eight bridesmaids 
assembled: they were Ladies Maud and Bertha Bootle- 
Wilbraham, sisters of the bride ; Lady Guendolen Cecil, sister 
of the bridegroom ; Lady Betty Lytton, Miss Edith Burges ; 
Hon. Isabel Stanley, and Hon. Constance Russell, cousins of 
the bride; and Lady Edith Drummond. They wore dresses 
of primrose satin, draped with white gauze, and bonnets to 
match. Each wore a diamond daisy brooch, with pearl centre, 
the bridegroom’s gift, and carried a bouquet of yellow and 
white flowers, principally composed of orchids, gloxinias, and 
white roses. The bride entered the church, accompanied by 
her father, punctually at 2.30. Her dress was of white poult 
de soie, plainly made, and trimmed with Brussels lace and 
orange-blossoms, and she wore a spray of the same flowers in 
her hair, and a tulle veil, fastened with diamond stars, the 
gift of the Marchioness of Salisbury. Her ornaments included, 
also, a diamond riviére, the gift of her parents, and diamond 
earrings, the present of her brother, Lord Skelmersdale. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Harl and Countess 
of Lathom, the Hon. Mrs. R. Bootle-Wilbraham (the bride's 
grandmother), the Dowager Countess Oraven, and Lord 
Skelmersdale, Royal Horse Guards, occupied seats near the 
chancel. The Bishop of St. Albans officiated, assisted by the 
Rey. Canon Blundell, Rector of Halsall, Ormskirk, and the 
Rev. William T. Houldsworth, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, the Earl 
of Lathom giving his daughter away. Among the bride’s 
numerous wedding presents was a beautiful Indian shawl, the 
gift of the Queen. 

The marriage of Viscount Raincliffe, only son of the Earl 
and Countess of Londesborough, and Lady Grace Fane, elder 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Westmoreland, was 
solemnised in St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, on the 11th 
inst., in the presence of a large assemblage of the members of 
both families. The bridegroom was accompanied by the Hon. 
Arthur Walsh, M.P., as best man; and there were six brides- 
maids—namely, Lady Margaret Fane, sister of the bride, Lady 
Lilian and Lady Mildred Denison, sisters of the bridegroom, 
Ladies Susan and Clodagh Beresford, and Miss Rachel Weigall, 
cousins of the bride. The bride entered’ the church at half- 
past two with her father, who gave her away. The service 
was choral. 


The Royal Academicians have elected from among their 
body Mr. Philip H. Calderon as Keeper, in place of Mr, 
Pickersgill, who has resigned the post. 
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A HAPPY VALLEY. 

T have found out the home of most of the civil Swiss waiters 
who attend to us at the best London restaurants. I have 
discovered the summer dwelling-place of the good-natured 
fellows who sell chesnuts in the street-corners of Paris every 
winter. Well may they wear a pleasant smile on their faces, 
and go about their work with such evident content, for they 
have their homes in a smiling valley where the sun always 
seems to shine. The humble wood cottages where their 
parents dwell are surrounded by vineyards and waterfalls 
aad acres of wild flowers. A rushing stream. cool from the 
glaciers, tumbles over the stones in the bed of the mountain 
torrent, and lulls them to sleep; and, in the heat of the 
day, on the broken stone walls that surround the little acres 
of pasturage that they own, green lizards bask in the sun, or 
dart at the approach of a footstep into the first convenient 
shelter, whether wall or long flower-strewn grass. The 
debateable ground between Switzerland and Italy is not 
sufficiently well known by the English traveller. The cantons 
of Berne and Uri we know by heart. The land of William 
Tell, with its lakes and mountains, is as familiar to most 
of us as the Rhine itself. But the canton of Ticino 
and the Valley of Blénio, the pastoral land that gave 
up to us years ago the Gattis and Monicos and Bollas 
and all their countless relatives, who have shown London 
what thrift and industry can do, is, comparatively, a closed book 
to the lover of the picturesque. Weary of Lucerne, its feverish 
excursions and forced gaiety, tired for the moment of the 
hotel life of Righi land, I put myself into the St. Gothard 
train, rushed through the tunnel, and was safely deposited at 
Biasca, at the lower end of the lovely valley of the Blénio. 
All these places, Biasca and Bellinzona and the like, have an 
Italian sound, and they, as well as their inhabitants, borrow 
more of the graceful courtesy of Italy than from the rough 
and determined manner of the Swiss; but in reality this 
canton of Ticino is Swiss in heart and sentiment. 

The experience of an isolated day in the beautiful valley 
of Blénio may not be uninteresting to such as take their 
summer pleasure by rushing up Swiss mountains, tearing 
along the borders of sun-struck lakes, and arriving home to 
swallow an uncomfortable dinner and to dance till they drop in 
the hallof aSwiss hotel. By five o’clock the sun is stealing across 
the top fringe of the cool valley. All night there has been a roar 
of rushing waters over the bed of the mountain torrent, grateful 
because of its sense of life. Truth to tell, those who love the sea 
andare pleased with the soothing influence of its sound resent the 
cold, monotonous calm of the mountain or the dazzling still- 
ness of the placid lake. All night in the valley of the Blénio 
we can hear, even in our dreams, the glacier water rushing and 
roaring over the boulders and the dash of the waterfall at the 
back of the white-washed cottage, among the chesnuts, vines, 
and walnut-trees. It is a Catholic valley, and the villagers 
commence their day with prayer. In primitive fashion, the 
church bell rings for mass when the sun has risen up to a 
certain angle of the mountain range ; and, similarly, when the 
daylight has died down to a certain belt of pines the priest has 
ordered the signal to be given for benediction. The household 
is stirring early, but with no unnecessary fuss or confusion to 
the guests. No wearisome host rings a bell to summon his 
guests to an aldermanic repast of chops and steaks when the 
day is scarcely warm ; but one of the peasant maids, who has 
been up at cockcrow, brings up a cup of cocoa, witha small 
loaf of home-made bread and butter displayed on a freshly- 
gathered vine-leaf. The boys, who have slept the sleep of the 
innocent, are clamouring for a bath before the day is oppress- 
ively hot. Where shall we go? Not to the ice-cold water of 
the glacier torrent that forces its way through the valley, but 
to one of the transparent pools in the intervals of the Dongia 
waterfall. It is a delicious walk under the cool chesnut- 
trees to the valley cascade. The peasants are engaged 
on their third hay harvest this year ; the women are threshing 
out the corn with an old-fashioned flail, on a sheet spread 
under the trees ; the good priest, who had said mass hours agu, 
has assumed a straw hat instead of a biretta, and is directing a 
watercourse through his cottage garden ; the lizards are darting 
among the stones, and the bees are busy in the clover-covered 
grass. And what a bathe it is in that transparent pool, half- 
way up the mountain, with a douche of waterfall, a few 
strokes of swimming, and, after all is over, a delicious rest in 
the long, green grass, the senses soothed with scent of wild 
mint and thyme and bee-kissed clover-blossom ! 

Breakfast is a great institution in the Ticino Valley. All 
the householders have caves or grottoes built in the coolest 
spot, out of the sun. Here they store their wine in huge vats; 
and attached to every wine-cave is a simply-constructed stone 
arbour, overarched with vines, set about with tables and 
benches, all of stone. Hither the girls have brought up the 
morning meal from the house, fish from the river, honey from 
the hills, fruit from the trees ; and the cellaress, with a bunch 
of keys at her girdle, fills a cool jar of red wine from the vats 
ab imo caverne. Horace or Mexcenas could not have enjoyed 
a sweeter meal on the Sabine Farm than we do under the vine- 
shelter of our happy home at Dongia. : 

But the valley of Blénio is not wholly without its points of 
attraction and interest. Our hostess insists that, as we have 
breakfasted out of doors or sub Jove, so we shall dine. So a 
carriage is ordered out to take us to another grotto on the hills 
half way up the valley to Olivone, where a rotund host will be 
ready to unpack our provisions in the cool shade of a pine 
forest, and to show us mountain paths to Dissentis, or Locko- 
manio, or Santa Maria, the Hospice, or to Andermatt, if we 
will return to civilisation that way, and delighting to point 
out glaciers and mountain tops hitherto unexplored by the 
Alpine Club. 

And we pass on our road to the evening meal a really 
delightful spot that should be better known than itis. The 
valley of the Blénio has its water-cure, the already famous 
Acque Rossa or red water, so-called from the ferruginous 
and arsenical spring that the Italian doctors are earnestly 
recommending for tone to the system and advantage to the 
skin, But mineral springs are nothing without an hotel, so, as 
if by magic, there has been erected at Acqua Rossa only a short 
drive from Biasca, on the St. Gothard railway—a comfortable 
and charmingly situated hotel, where invalids can live for 
next to nothing, and live well on the good things of this earth, 
in a deliciously bracing atmosphere. Acqua Rossa is but little 
known at present, but it is certain that water-drinkers might 
go further and fare much worse. Half the value of water 
cures is discipline, and here, at the top of the valley, we find 
a bracing atmosphere, and silence that literally can be felt. 
Away we go, some on foot, some in carriages from the hotel 
terrace at Acqua Ross, and after a delightful ramble among 
the pines and the wild flowers, arrive back in Dongio just as 
the sun is leaving the valley and saying good-night to the 
villagers. The bell of the village church is ringing for the 
beautiful service known as Benediction, and most of the 
peasants creep to the cool cloister before darkness closes 
round them. No need for hats or cloaks or bonnets. The 
ladies, sheltered only by their parasols, come out of the house, 
and make their way to evening service and join the simple 
Villagers im their earnest thanksgiving before the day is done. 
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The last hymn sung and the last prayer said, out go the candles 
on the altar, the peasants leave some tribute of wild flowers at 
a favourite shrine, and priest and congregation wend their 
way together up the silent valley, to their appointed homes. 
Good-night and mutual blessings are interchanged, and by 
half past nine we are all in our rooms half way to 
slumberland. 

I stand at my open window at the hour of closing night in 
the silent, happy valley. Not a sound but the chirp of the 
grasshopper and the ceaseless roar of the mountain torrent. 
One by one the stars come out, and, as it is August time, they 
start across the heavens and disappear into endless space. 
What a difference this to the rush and roar of the Strand, to 
the cries of evening papers, and the confusion of cabs! What 
a relief to the Babel of sound that is the fringe of most of our 
working lives! I listen, listen, listen, and the silence is almost 
awful. More stars now, and now the silent moon. Here I 
stand, looking upon these mountains, lulled by these waterfalls, 
overpowered by the sense of sleep around me, and as Margaret 
says in the play, “thinking, thinking, thinking.” I cannot 
shut out the peace of the “Happy Valley,” and here I am, 
folded round with the soft mantle of delicious sleep. CS. 


THE NORSE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Tn the great American Exhibition at West Brompton there is 
a special Court, occupied by maps, charts, books, and other 
articles, serving to illustrate a very interesting historical 
question. An American lady, Miss Marie Brown, has formed 
this instructive collection, “The Norse Exhibit,” for the 
worthy purpose of teaching us, as she has laboured to teach 
her own countrymen, the signal merits of the ancient 
Scandinavian race of ocean rovers, especially the Norsemen of 
Iceland, in discovering some portion of North America, as well 
as Greenland, five centuries before the time of Columbus. This 
fact, stated in general terms, has long been recognised, and 
has become, toa greater extent than she seems to be aware of, 
a commonplace lesson of geo- 
graphical history. But Miss 
Marie Brown’s zeal for its pro- 
mulgation in the United States 
is now stimulated by apparent 
jealousy of a recent proposal to 
hold at Chicago, in 1892, a 
festival commemorating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the 
achievement of the Genoese navi- 
gator. She further takes offence 
at the rumour of a design being 
entertained also in Europe to 
celebrate that event by a mem- 
orial voyage from the Spanish 
port of Palos to San Salvador, 
one of the Bahama Islands. fol- 
lowing the course of Columbus 
We do not feel called upon to 
sympathise with this ladys in- 
dignation. It is for the people 
of. the United States to consider 
whether their community owes 
any national gratitude either to 
Columbus, who neyer approached 
any part of their shores, or to 
Queen Isabella and King Ferdi- 
nand, who provided that illus- 
trious mariner with vessels in 
which he reached the West 
Indies and “the Spanish Main. 
Chicago, an inland city far 
enough from the Atlantic, seems 
rather an. inappropriate place for 
such a commemoration; but 
British public opinion has no 
business to interfere with it. 
Miss Marie Brown, however, may 
be assured by us that in England 
and Scotland there is no dis- 
position to underrate or to forget 
the contributions of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish elements to 
the existing British nationality ; and that competent scholars 
among us have not, in the present age of wide and accurate 
studies, neglected to appreciate Scandinavian history and 
literature. We could wish, indeed, fhat these subjects were 
more amply provided for at the English Universities, as we 
hope they soon will be; and that. an acquaintance with the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish languages were not so rare 
an accomplishment as it is with persons of literary taste. 

Miss Marie Brown, who has visited Sweden and Norway, 
has studied their literary antiquities, and has many personal 
acquaintances in those nations, delivered a course of lectures 


at the Conduit-street Gallery in March last, and is just now’ 


lecturing to the Balloon Society at the Royal Aquarium. She 
has recently published a small volume, “The Icelandic Dis- 
coverers of America,” dedicated to Mrs. John Morgan Richards, 
which contains much that is instructive, especially the 
abundant passages extracted from authors of good repute who 
have treated of Scandinavian history, mixed with her own 
discussions of other topics, such as the ecclesiastical, religious, 
moral, and social condition of Europe in general, and the com- 
parative value of Norse pagan worship and virtue, and of 
medieval and modern Christianity. We can by no means agree 
with the opinions that she freely expresses upon any of these 
questions. It is hardly necessary to say that we detest, as she 
does, the Spanish Inquisition and the despotic Spanish 
Monarchy of the sixteenth century; but to make Columbus 
responsible for the misdeeds of Philip IL., either in Spain or 
in America or in the Netherlands, does not appear to us quite 
just. Nor can we admit that she is able to bring any sufficient 
proof of her direct charge against Columbus, that he dis- 
honestly concealed, up to 1492, the knowledge he had gained 
in Iceland, in 1477, of what the Northmen had discovered, and 
that he sought to deprive them of the credit for their dis- 
coveries. This charge is effectively answered by pointing out 
the fact that Columbus had no expectation of discovering any 
such new continent as America, but of reaching the 
Indies and Cathay and the remotest parts of Asia by a 
western route. Instead of sailing to the north-west, as he 
would have done if he meant toavail himself of the information 
he had got concerning Greenland and “ Vinland,” he steered 
first due south to the Canaries, and thence crossed the Atlantic 
westward, rather to the south of due west, seeking tropical 
latitudes; and he had no reason whatever to suppose that a 
continental shore beyond would prevent him from continuing 
on the same course to the East Indies. he actual per- 
formance of Columbus was certainly productive of enormous 
practical results ; while the results of the performance of Leif 
Erikson, who saw the shore of Massachusetts, as well as those 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, were not important either 
to American or to European civilisation. Still, we heartily 
join with the authoress of this treatise in her wish to render 
“honour to whom honour is due.” , 
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ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA YACHT CLUB 
CHALLENGE TROPHY. 

This handsome trophy was to be raced for off Nova Scotia on 
Aug. 15. It is a massive silver loving-cup, supported by 
dolphins bearing two escallop shells in glass. It rests on a 
richly - ornamented plateau, 26 in. long by 14 in. wide, and 
the total height is 24 inches. On one side of the base is a 
medallion portrait of Qneen Victoria, with the Jubilee dates 
1837 and 1887; on the other side are yachts under full sail, 
with the foliage of the maple and birch trees in the back- 
ground. On each side of the cup are enamelled, in relief, the 
burgee of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, and the flag 
of the city of Halifax, crossed ; underneath are the following 
words : “ Presented in commemoration of her Majesty's Jubilee 
by the citizens of the city of Halifax and the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron.” The total weight of silver used was 
191 0z., and the work, designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, of No. 18, Poultry, E.C., has been executed 
in a very artistic style. 


MUSIC. 
COVENT-GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Just four weeks after the close of Signor Lago’s season of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Garden Theatre was re-opened by 
Mr. W. Freeman Thomas for his sixth season of Promenade 
Concerts. We haye already drawn attention to the extensive 
arrangements made for the new series of these performances, 
the programmes of which appeal to tastes of various degrees. 
Saturday's opening concert appealed successfully to visitors of 
all classes. The fine orchestra, led by Mr. Carrodus and con- 
ducted by Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe, gave effect to several pieces, 
among them haying been the overture to Rossini’s “ Guillaume 
Tell,” which was brilliantly played, the incidental solos having 
been skilfully executed by Mr. E. Howell (violoncello), Mr, 
Dubrueq (oboe), and Mr. Radcliff (flute). Selections from 


JUBILEE CHALLENGE TROPHY OF THE NOVA SCOTIA YACHT CLUB, 


favourite operas were also given, enhanced by the co-operation 
of the band of the Coldstream Guards. The first part of the 
programme included a spirited new march, “ Imperial,” com- 
posed by Mr. H. M. Higgs; a graceful piece, “Le Chant 
des Syrénes ” (for strings only), by K. C. Gallico; a sprightly 
gavotte, by Czibulka ; and “ Cynthia “—truly, “a right merry 
dance "—by M. Watson ; the instrumental music having also 
comprised violin and cornet solos, admirably rendered, 
respectively, by Mr. Carrodus and Mr. Howard Reynolds. 

A: specialty of the eyening was Mr. Crowe's new vocal 
waltz, entitled “Gypsies,” in which the orchestra was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Stedman’s well-trained choir of boys and girls. 
The piece is exceedingly melodious and graceful, with a touch 
of distinct character ; and the bright singing of the young 
choristers, in their picturesque gipsy costumes, with tambourines 
and castanets, gave due effect to music that will doubtless 
prove continuously popular. 

Madame Valleria made a great impression by her excellent 
delivery of Mr. H. J. Edwards’s pleasing song, “The Vigil,” 
Madame Enriquez having given good effect to Paul Rodney’s 
nautical song, “ Alone on the Raft.” Successful vocal perform- 
ances also were those of Mr. Walter Clifford, in Hope 'Temple’s 
song, “ "Tis all that [can say,” and Mr. H. Piecry, in Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's pathetic song, “Sweethearts.” Among the vocal 
pieces of the evening was a telling new patriotic song, “The 
Empire Flag,” composed by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, and very 
effectively sung by Mr. Walter Clifford. Other attractive 
features combined to sustain the interest of an audience that 
crowded every part of the theatre, the interior of which 
presented a charming appearance from the contrasts of the 
electric lights and the delicate hues of the fairy lamps. 


This (Saturday) evening another series of promenade 
concerts is to begin, under the management of Mr. Mapleson, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with Signor Arditi as conductor, 
and Mr. Frye Parker as leader of the orchestra. 

M. Pasdeloup died during last week. He was the conductor 
of the celebrated ‘Concerts Populaires” at Paris, where be 
introduced much classical music that had before been 
comparatively unknown there. His influence on the spread 
of French musical taste has been considerable. 


In last week's issue there was a mistake in the naming of 
the vessels in the large Ulustration on pages 206-207, entitled 
“The Naval Manceuvres: Action off the Isle of Man, Aug 3.” 
The list of ships’ names should be read the reverse way 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocelar glass to 
Captain John Barr, of the yacht Thistle, of Glasgow, tn 
recognition of his humanity and kinduvess to the survivors of 
the shipwrecked crew of the steam-ship Harkaway of Lordon, 
which foundered off the Smalls on May 2v, 
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CAPTAIN A, F. DE LASSOE. SIR J. WEST RIDGEWAY, K.C.S.I. CAPTAIN A. F. BARROW, BENGAL STAFF CORPS. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 1, 1887), with a codicil (dated Jan. 12 
following), of Lady Caroline Emily Nevill, eldest danghter 
of William, fourth Earl of Abergavenny, and sister of the 
Marquis of Abergavenny, late of Malling House, West Malling, 
Kent, who died on Feb. 23 last, at Lowndes-square, was proved 
on the 22nd ult. by the Hon. Ralph Pelham Neyill, the 
brother, one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £91,000. ‘The testatrix leaves ler 
house, No. 38, Lowndes-square, to her said brother ; the Comp 
estate in the parish of Platt at Wrotham-common and her 
freehold cottages and land at Malling to the use of her said 
brother, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons 
successively in tail male; her plate with the Leeke arms 
engraved to Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Meyrick Leeke ; £20,000, 
upon trust, for her sister Lady Henrietta Augusta Mostyn, for 
life, then £2500 thereout to each of her nephews, Llewelyn 
Nevill Vaughan Mostyn and Henry Richard Howell Mostyn, 
and the remainder of the said sum to her said brother ; 
£20,000, upon trust, for her sister Lady Isabel Mary Frances 
Bligh, for life, then as to £3000 thereof for Rosalind 
Wingfield Stratford, and as to the remaining £17,000 for her 
said brother; her freehold house, known as the Rose Coffee- 
Tavern, Swan-lane, Malling, to her friend, Mrs. Helen Prevost, 
for life, then to her said brother, for life, with remainder to 
his first and other sons, successively, in tail male ; £5000, upon 
trust, for the said Mrs. Helen Prevost, for life, and then to her 
brother, and her reason for giving such legacy is that the said 
coffee-tavern is not self-supporting; her string of pearls to 
her sister-in-law, Lady Abergavenny, to be held as a heir- 
loom ; her diamond brooch to her said brother, Ralph Pelham, 
to be held as a heirloom ; £500 per annum to her friend Edith 
Howard, until her marriage, and then a capital sum of £2000 ; 
£2000 to her friend Helen Howard ; £100 each to. the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton, the Royal Hospital for Incur- 
ables, and the Maidstone Infirmary; and numerous other 
legacies, both pecuniary and specific, to relatives, god- 
daughters, servants,and others. The residue of her property 
she gives to her brother, the said Hon. Ralph Pelham Nevill. 

The will (dated April 7, 1886) of Mr. Thomas Spalding, 
formerly of the firm of Spalding and Hodge, paper-makers, 
Drury-lane, late of Ore Place, Hastings, who died on June 27 
last, was proved on the 8th inst. by Mrs. Elizabeth Spalding, 
the widow, Andrew Holmes Reed, John Hall Gladstone, D.Ph., 
and Augustus Churchill, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £89,000: The testator 
gives an immediate legacy of £1000, a further sum of £10,000, 
an annuity of £2000, and all his furniture, plate, pictures, 
hooks, household effects, horses and carriages to his wife ; 
£1000 to his grandson, Leonard Lewis Spalding Higgs ; £2000, 
upon trust, for each of his grand-daughters, Mabel Florence 
Halton Higgs and Winifred Grace Spalding. Higgs ; and £200 
to each of his executors, Mr. Reed, Dr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Churchill. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
for all his children, except his son Samuel. Advances made 
to his children are to be brought into hotchpot. 

The will (dated July 8, 1880) of Mr. John Floyer, J.P., D.L., 
for many years M.P. for Dorset, late of No. 5, Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster, and of West Stafford, near Dorchester, who died 
on the 4th ult., was proved on the Sth inst. by Mrs. Georgina 
Charlotte Frances Floyer, the widow, and George William 
Floyer, the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £43,000. The testator bequeaths 
pecuniary legacies, amounting to £3500, to his wife, in 
addition to some specific bequests to her; £100 to the County 
Hospital, Dorchester ; and legacies to relatives, godsons, coach- 
man, gardener, butler, and others. All his real estate, and the 
residue of his personal estate, he leaves to his said son. 

The will of Cécile Julie Thérése Delessert, Comtesse de 
Nadaillae, late of No. 15, Rue Raynouard. Passy, Paris, who 
died on March 23 last, was proved in London on the 8rd inst. 
by Eugéne Joseph Desmarest and Guillaume Edmond Loiselle, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate in England 
amounting to over £37,000. The testatrix, subject to a few 
legacies and annuities, gives a life-interest in the whole of her 
estate to her mother, Madame Gabriel Delessert, and at her 
death to her brother, Edouard Delessert. At her brother's 
death she gives considerable legacies to relatives and others, 
and the ultimate residue to her cousin-german, the Marquis 
Laborde, for his absolute property. 

The will (dated July 30, 1881), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 2, 1886), of Mr. Cecil Frederick Holmes, J.P., late of The 
Druries, Harrow-on-the-Hill, who died on April 25 last, was 
proved on the Ist inst. by Gerald Frederick Holmes and Henry 
Carlyle Holmes, the sons, two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £13,000. The 
testator devises all his manors, messuages, and hereditaments 
in the counties of Tyrone, Cavan, and Armagh, and the residue 
of his real estate in Ireland charged with the payment of £400 
per annum to his wife, Mrs. Constantia Louisa Holmes, with 
£100 per annum to each of his daughters, Constance Sydney 
Swettenham and Violet Marion Holmes, and with the capital 
sum of £5000 for his children by his said wife, to the use of 
his son Gerald Frederick, for life, with remainder to his first 
and other sons, according to their respective seniorities in tail. 
The service of plate bequeathed to him by his great-uncle is 
made a heirloom to go with the estate. The remainder of his 
plate, and all his furniture, jewellery, pictures, books, effects, 
horses and carriages, and £200 he bequeaths to his wife; and 
certain mortgage moneys and stock, amounting to £10,600, 
to go with his said settled estate. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or 
widowhood, and then for his sons, Henry Carlyle, Marcus 
Edward, and Nigel Trevor. : 

The will (dated Dec. 15, 1885) of Mr. Henry Parton, late of 
Ightham, Kent, who died on June 24 last, was proved on the 
26th ult. by Richard Turner Tatham, and John Broomfield, 


the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding” 


£13,000. The testator gives his freehold residence, with the 
furniture and effects, to Mrs. Jane Forwood ; £1000 to his 
brother, Alfred, on this lady’s death ; and other legacies. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for Mrs. Forwood, 
for life, and then for her seven daughters. 

The will (dated Oct. 25, 1886) of Mrs. Mary Hannah Diana 
Evans, late of Bulkeley House, Englefield Green, Surrey, who 
died on June 26 last, was proved on the Ist inst. by Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Carter and Francis Stephen Clayton, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £8000. 
The testatrix gives £350 to the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution for a life-boat, to be called the George Evans, to be 
stationed at Liverpool, or at some part of the river Mersey, of 
which her late husband, Admiral George Evans, was for 
thirty-four years Conservator ; £100 each to the Royal Naval 
Female School (St. Margaret's, Isleworth), the Royal Naval 
School (New-cross), and the Cottage Hospital (Englefield 
Green) ; the bust of Sir John Pennefather, K.C.B., to the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to be placed in the Hall; and 
numerous legacies, pecuniary and specific, to her own and her 
late husband’s relatives, servants, and others. The residue of 
her property she leaves to her niece, Mary Giffard. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


OBITUARY. 
LORD DE RAMSEY. 
The Right Hon. Edward Fellowes, first Lord De Ramsey, of 
Ramsey Abbey, in the county of Huntingdon, died at his 
residence in Belgrave-square, on the 9th inst. He was born, 
April 14, 1809,the second son of the late Mr. William Henry 
Fellowes, of Ramsey Abbey; was M.P. for Huntingdonshire, 
1837 to 1880; and was created Baron De Ramsey on July 5 in 
the present.year.. He married, July 22, 1845, the Hon. Mary 
Julia, eldest daughter of George John, fourth Lord Sondes, and 
by her he had, with other issue, an elder son, William Henry 
Fellowes, M.P., now second Lord De Ramsey, born May 16, 
1848, married, July 12, 1877, to Lady Rosamond Jane Frances 
Spencer Churchill, second daughter of John Winston, seventh 
Duke of Marlborough, K.G., and has issue. 
THE COUNTESS OF DARTREY, 
The Right Hon. Augusta, Countess of Dartrey, died on the 9th 
inst., at 30, Curzon-street, aged sixty-four. Her Ladyship, who 
was second daughter of Mr. Edward Stanley, of Cross Hall, in 
the county of Lancaster (of the noble house of Derby), by Lady 
Mary, his wife, daughter of James, Earl of Lauderdale, 
married, July 12, 1841, Richard, Earl of Dartrey, K.P., then 
Lord Cremorne, and leaves issue—four sons and one daughter, 
the present Countess of Ichester. 
SIR R. GREEN-PRICE, BART, 

Sir Richard Green-Price, Bart., of Norton Manor, in the county 

5 of Radnor, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff 1876, 
died on the 11th inst. He was born Oct. 18, 
1803, the son of Mr. George Green, by Margaret, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. Richard Price, of 
Knighton; and assumed by Royal license in 
1861 the additional surname of Price, on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his maternal uncle, Mr. 
Richard Price, of Knighton, M.P. for Radnor, 
which borough he himself represented in three 
successive Parliaments up to 1868. From 1880 
to 1885 he sat for Radnorshire. The baronetcy 
was conferred on him in 1874. Sir Richard 
married, first, Feb: 21, 1837, Frances-Milborough, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Dansey Richard Dansey, of Easton 
Court, Herefordshire ; and secondly, July 26, 1844, Laura, 
daughter of Dr. Richard Henry King, of Mortlake. His son 
and successor, now Sir Richard Dansey Green-Price, second 
Baronet, born in 1838, married, in 1863, Clara Anne, only 
oe, a of the Rev. Thomas Powell, Rector of Dorstone, and 
has issue. 


THE RIGHT HON. MR. JUSTICE LAWSON. * 
The Right Hon. James Anthony Lawson, Hon. D.O0.L. of 
Oxford, LL.D., P.C., one of the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland, died on the 9th inst. He was born in 1817, 
the son of Mr. James Lawson, of Waterford, and was educated 
at Trinity College, where he was highly distinguished, being 
Scholar and Gold Medallist. Called to the Bar in 1840, he 
became Queen’s Counsel in 1857, Law Adviser in 1858, 
Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1861 to 1865, Attorney- 
General 1865 to 1866, Judge of the Common Pleas in 1868, and 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in 1882. While retaining 
his seat on the Bench, he was selected to carry out, as Chief 
Commissioner, the provisions of the Irish Church Act; and 
from 1874 to 1875 acted as a Commissioner of the Great Seal 
of Ireland. He was alsoa Bencher of King’s Inn, and repre- 
sented Portarlington in Parliament from 1865 to 1868. He 
had previously stood an unsuccessful contest of the University 
of Dublin. This very eminent and able Judge was not only a 
learned and accomplished lawyer, but also a scholar of highly 
cultivated taste. He married, in 1842, Jane, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Samuel Merrick, of Cork, and leaves issue. : 
SIR MAXWELL MELVILL. 
Sir Maxwell Melvill, K.C.LE., C.S.I., member of the Bombay 
Council, died at Poona, on the 5th inst., aged fifty-four. He 
was son of the late Rev. Henry-Melvill, Canon of St. Paul's; 
received his education at Haileybury and Trinity College, 
Cambridge (where he was Bell University Scholar), and entered 
the Bombay Civil Service in 1855. He was Judge of the High 
Court in that Presidency from 1869 to 1884, and afterwards a 
member of Council. The decoration of C.S.I. was conferred 
on him in 1886. 
MR. BUDDICOM. " 

Mr. William Barber Buddicom, of Penbedw Hall, Flintshire, 
J.P., High Sheriff 1864, the well-known engineer, whose death 
is just announced, was associated with the construction of the 
earliest railways in England, France, and elsewhere on the 
Continent. He was born in 1816, the second son of the late 
Rey. Robert Pedder Buddicom, Principal of St. Bee's College, 
and married, 1845, Marie Jeanne, daughter of Captain 
Hownam, R.N., and leaves issue. He was Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 


We have also to record the deaths of--- 


George Essex Montifex, Lord Drummond, only child of the 
late Viscount Forth, and grandson and heir apparent of the 
Earl of Perth and Melfort, of consumption, in one of the 
hospitals of New York, at the age of thirty-one. 

Mr. Augustus Frederick Thistlethwayte, of 15, Grosvenor- 
square, on the 7th inst., aged fifty-eight. He was elder son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Thistlethwayte, M.P., of Southwick Park, 
Hants, by Tryphena, his second wife, daughter of Henry 
Bathurst, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, by his second wife, Grace 
Coote, sister of Charles Henry, the last Baron Castlecoote. He 
was born July 6, 1830, his godfather being the Duke of Sussex, 
and at the age of sixteen he joined the 85th Regiment as 
Ensign ; he married, Jan. 21, 1852, Laura Eliza Jane Seymour, 
daughter of the late Captain R. H. Bill, of Billbrook, county 
Antrim, by his second wife. His death is much regretted in 
Lochaber, where he made his home for many years, and gave 
employment to a large number of persons. The Thistle- 
thwayte family is descended in themale line from Charlemagne. 


The fourth annual féte in aid of the Post Office Orphan 
Homes took place on Monday at the Alexandra Palace, and 
proved a great success. 

Last Saturday the second or Southern division of the 
Artillery Volunteers took up their quarters in Shoeburyness 
Camp, in order to take part in the competitions of this week. 

At the final meeting on Monday of the Leeds Committee, 
the Mayor presiding, it was stated that £22,000 had been 
contributed in the borough for the Jubilee purposes, being the 
largest amount subscribed in any town in the kingdom. ‘The 
money raised has been apportioned to the Imperial Institute, 
the Yorkshire College, the Fine-Art Gallery, popular demon- 
strations, and the medical charities. 

Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday lowered the first cylinder of a 
new swing-bridge across the River Dee, by which it is designed 
to establish direct railway communication between North 
Wales and the Cheshire Lines system. The right honourable 
gentleman thanked the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company, who promoted this undertaking, for having taken 
set which would result in the closer union of England and 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Buonapartist party celebrated the féte-day of the Imperial- 
ists in France on Monday. A letter was read at all the 
banquets from Prince Victor Napoleon, who announced that 
from that day he assumed the direction of his party—The 
aeronauts, Captain Jovis and M. Mallet, ascended in a balloon 
last Saturday from the La Villette gasworks, and attained a 
height of 7000 métres, when they were obliged to descend, 
An Illustration: and account of the ascent are given in this 
issue.—Bordeaux has been visited by a hurricane, which 
wrought great havoc on the farms and vineyards, and even 
brought about a railway collision. 

The Queen Regent of Spain, the young King, and the 
Infantas arrived at San Sebastian last Saturday from La 
Granja, and met with a loyal welcome from the inhabitants. 
From the station the Royal party drove through the crowded 
streets in an open carriage to the church, where a Te Deum 
was sung. The Royal family are staying at the Palace of 
Ayete, the property of the Duchess of Bailen—The Naval 
Exhibition at Cadiz was opened on Monday by Sefior Moret, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in the presence of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Genoa, and many other foreign 
visitors. 

The Bills for the revision of the Constitution have received 
the assent of the King of the Netherlands. 

King Leopold on Monday unveiled the statue of two 
Flemish patriots at Bruges, and delivered a long speech 
treating of the history of Flanders in the past, and the duties 
of the Belgian people in the future to preserve national life. 

The Empress of Austria arrived in Ischl from Kreuth on 
Monday night. Her Majesty was accompanied by her daughter 
Princess Gisella, and her Imperial Highness’s three children. 

The Emperor of Germany, who appears to be in excellent 
health, has arrived at Babelsberg, near Potsdam, whither 
Prince Bismarck has gone to meet him. His Majesty has 
transacted State business as usual. On Monday afternoon all 
the members of the Royal family at Berlin and Potsdam 
assembled at Babelsberg. ‘The Generals in Berlin on active 
service, and the commanders of the Potsdam regiments, dined 
with the Emperor. The Empress received a visit from the 
Prince of Wales at Homburg on Sunday, and left that place 
for Eisenach on Monday, in order to visit the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. The Empress arrived on Tuesday evening at 
Babelsberg. Her Majesty returns in greatly improved health.— 
The thirteenth German Anthropological Congress has been 
opened at Nuremberg under the presidency of Professor 
Virchow, whose introductory address dealt with the develop-. 
ment of the use of metals among various nations. The 
attendance is large. 

Scutari, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, was the 
scene of a-great fire on Sunday night. A thousand houses 
were destroyed, and two women and a child perished in the 
flames. 

Prince Ferdinand of Coburg arrived at the Bulgarian 
frontier on Thursday, and was greeted by the Regents and 
Ministers. Pursuing his journey to Widdin he was received 
with a Royal salute, and, having landed, issued a manifesto to 
the Bulgarian people, expressing his desire to devote his life 
to their service. Prince Ferdinand landed at Sistova on 
Saturday, accompanied by the Regents and Ministers. After 
receiving several deputations, the Prince was entertained by 
the Municipality, and subsequently left for Tirnova, where he 
arrived late the same evening, and received a cordial welcome 
from the inhabitants. On Sunday, Prince Ferdinand assisted 
at a Te Deum in the cathedral, repairing subsequently to the 
Sobranje to take the oath and sign the Constitution. A 
proclamation by the Prince was read to the Sobranje by 
M. Stoiloff. After attending the old church at Tirnova on 
Monday, Prince Ferdinand repaired to the Sobranje and 
formally closed the session. The Prince has been féted by the 
officers of'the Tirnova garrison, by whom he was welcomed 
with great enthusiasm, and the army at Sofia has taken the 
oath of allegiance. 

There has been a terrible railway accident in America. It 
oceurred on the. morning of the 11th inst., on the Toledo, 
Peoria, and Warsaw Railway to an excursion-train going to 
the Niagara Falls. A bridge over the Vermillion River, near 
Piper City, Illinois, from some cause as yet unexplained, had 
caught fire, and as the train was passing over it the burning 
structure gave way, and the carriages were completely wrecked. 
A careful investigation of the results of the railway accident 
in Illinois shows that eighty-three persons were killed on the 
spot, one hundred and twenty-nine were so seriously injured 
that they cannot be moved, and two hundred more were badly 
hurt. ‘The train having caught fire from the burning bridge, 
the unhurt passengers, having no water at hand, laboured for 
four hours heaping sods and earth, which they scooped up with 
their hands, upon the fire until it was extinguished.—The 
yacht Thistle arrived at New York on Tuesday, having made 
the voyage in twenty-one days twenty-one hours. In the race 
for the Citizens’ Cup, from Cottage City to Brenton’s Reef, 
tke Volunteer won by twelve minutes, beating the Puritan, 
Mayflower and Atlantic. Teemer won the sculling championship 
ef the United States and 1000 dols. by a length and a half from 
Hanlan last Saturday. The course was in Toronto Bay.—An 
outbreak of Indians is reported from Colorado, the Ute tribe 
having taken the war-path. Troops have accordingly been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness.—Sitting at Chicago, 
the Ancient Order of Foresters in the United States have 
resolved not to admit negroes to the.society, and have signified 
this to the Supreme Court in England. 


The Rey. Dr. Edgehill (the Chaplain-General to the Forces) 
having declined the Bishopric of Nova Scotia, the Synod has 
unanimously elected Dr. Perry, Bishop of Iowa, to the vacant 
diocese. The centenary of the establishment of the Bishopric 
of Nova Scotia has been celebrated at Halifax with much 
ceremony, advantage being taken of the opportunity to lay 
the foundation-stone of a new cathedral—The Queen’s 
Jubilee has been celebrated at St. John's, Newfoundland, 
with enthusiasm and heartiness, the festivities extending over 
two days, which were observed as public holidays. 

The Cape Parliament has been prorogued, after a vote 
authorising the Government to negotiate the next ocean mail 
contract with the Union and the Castle Companies, on the basis 
of a subsidy of £52,000 and a passage of twenty days, with no 
premium for greater speed.—The Legislative Council of Nata] 
have passed a vote allowing the Governor his full salary of 
£4000 for next year. 

It is stated on good authority, says a Bombay telegram, that 
the revenue received by the Indian Government from the 
Burmese Ruby Mines is less than 1200 rupees per month.—Both 
the Maharajah Holkar of Indore and the Thakoor Sahib of 
Gondul acknowledge the kind reception accorded to them by the 
Queen and the Secretary of State for India during their Jubilee 
visit to England, but complain of the inferior officials —A. 
Simla telegram states that 70,000 persons died in the north- 
west provinces from cholera during June and July. 

In an engagement on the 3rd inst. the troops of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan were defeated by the Ghilzais. 
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THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 


We give the portraits of the British and Russian officers who 
have recently succeeded in bringing to a settlement the vexed 
question of the Afghan frontier. Colonel Sir J. West Ridgeway, 
K.C.S.L., the British Commissioner, to whose tact and skilful 
management this happy termination is mainly due, has seen 
much service in Afghanistan. He served with Sir Frederick 
Roberts throughout the Afghan campaign of 1879 and 1880, 
and has filled several political appointments under successive 
Viceroys of India. He was selected by the Marquis of Ripon 
to command the Indian section of the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission in August, 1884. He held this command on the famous 
march from Quetta to Bala Murghab, to meet Sir Peter 
Lumsden, who came from England through Persia; and on 
the latter officer returning to England, in the spring of 1885, 
Sir J. West Ridgeway was appointed British Commissioner. In 
November, 1885, he met the Russian Commissioner at Zulfikar, 
and during the next ten months 350 miles of frontier were 
demarcated. The Joint Commission only separated in view of 
insuperable difficulties in connection with the last few miles 
of the frontier line. The negotiations for the completion of 
these last few miles have extended over nearly eight months, 
during three of which the British officers were at St. Petersburg. 

Captain A. F. Barrow, of the Intelligence Department, a 
member of Sir J. West Ridgeway’s staff, had already served in 
Afghanistan during the last campaign. Having an excellent 
knowledge of the Russian language; he was selected by Sir 
Peter Lumsden as his private secretary, and accompanied that 
officer to the frontier in 1884, returning with him to London 
in the spring of the ensuing year. 

Captain A. F. De Liissoe, C.LE., is a retired officer of the 
Danish Army, who entered the service of the Government of 
India, in the Foreign Department, seven years ago. He joined 
the Indian section of the mission, under Colonel Ridgeway, in 
August, 1884, and served under him throughout the two years 
and a quarter the mission was in Central Asia. 

His Excellency Privy Councillor T. Zinovieff, formerly 
Russian Ambassador at Teheran, is the chief of the Central 
Asian Department of the Russian Foreign Office ; and having 
for many years dealt with the complicated affairs of Central 
Asian politics, his appointment as the Russian delegate to meet 
Sir J. West Ridgeway was a natural and appropriate one. 

Colonel P. Kuhlberg, the Russian Commissioner who aided 
M. Zinovieff as expert, was appointed in 1884 chief of the 
Russian Commission. He was at that time Principal of the 
Survey School at Tiflis. 

M. Paul Lessar is well known in England, and is likely to 
become still better known, since he has lately been appointed 
Russian Consul at Liverpool. He is a Belgian, we believe, by 
birth, and was formerly a professional surveyor; he has 
travelled extensively in Central Asia. It was M. Lessar who 
was selected by the Russian Government, in 1884, to come to 
London to assist M. De Staal in the negotiations with the 
British Government for the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier. In spite of very bad health, he has since been 
engaged as assistant to Colonel Kuhlberg in carrying out this 
work. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. W. Simpson, who accompanied the 
expedition of Sir Peter Lumsden, and many of whose sketches 
appeared in this Journal at the time, furnishes an Illustration 
of one of the pillars marking the new Afghan - Russian 
boundary. This is Pillar No. 53; the pillars are numbered in 
regular order, beginning at Zulfikar on the Heri-Rud, where 
the boundary starts from the west, and this one is on the top 
of a round hill, distant about sixteen miles to the west of 
Dowlutabad. The view is looking south, which gives a sight 
of the Koh-i-Baba range, with its snowy peaks. ‘These pillars 
are built of brick, the bricks being generally found in the old 
“yobats,” or caravanserais, now in ruins, which were along the 
lines of route in former times. The pillars are erected on an 
earthen base, and are plastered and numbered, this one being 
No. 53.* At present there are about sixty-five of these pillars, 
which have been erected to mark the line so far as it has been 
determined, which is as far as Andkhui. From Andkhui to 
Kham-i-Ab, on the Oxus, the portion of the boundary lately 
settled at St. Petersburg will require about a dozen more 
pillars, and a small expedition, it is understood, will be sent 
from India to look after their erection. The pillars on the 
now altered line, between the Khushk and the Murghab, will 
have to be taken down and placed again on the new line. The 
pillars are not all exactly alike ; one or two are slightly larger 
than the one in our Illustration ; but in some places, where 
the boundary line has many bends, they are smaller. The 
erection of these boundary marks required the use of a good 
many camels to bring the bricks, and other materials, and 
employed a number of the Turkomans. The camels are of the 
Bactrian variety, with long shaggy hair. 

The lower part of the frontier, it will be remembered, ran 
from a point west of the Khushk, by Chaman-i-Baid north- 
eastward, to a point on the Murghab below Maruchak. The 
Russian boundary posts already standing along this line of the 
frontier between the Khushk and Murghab now have to be 
moved forward, in pursuance of the new arrangement, about 
eighteen miles in a direct line nearer to Herat, giving the 
Russians a corresponding advance in the direction of the so- 
called “key of India.” The new frontier will run from a 
place called Chahil Doktar, on the Khushk, north-eastward 
along the hills bordering Badghis, across the river Khushk at 
a point called Tur Shekh, on to a place called Karaoul Khaneh, 
at the junction of the small river Kaisor with the Murghab. 
The area of this valley pasture-land now ceded to Russia, and 
restored.to her Sarik Turkomans, is 1830 square versts, or 814 
square miles. At first, the British Government proposed to 
give Russia only about twenty square versts at this point. In 
return the Ameer receives about sixty square versts, or twenty- 
seven square miles, at Khoja Saleh and Kham-i-Ab. Bosaga is 
to be a Russian and not an Afghan post. This is the Russian 
account of the transaction. , A glance at the latest maps, with 
be above particulars in hand, will give a fair idea of the new 

rontier. 


A public meeting was held in the school-room, Miles-street, 
Vauxhall, last Saturday, when a resolution was passed 
approving of the purchase of the Lawn and Carroun House as 
a public park for Lambeth at the reduced price of £47,500, 
one half being contributed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the payment being spread over fifty years. 

The archeologists of the Cymri have resolved upon 
Denbigh as their place of meeting on the occasion of the 
forty-second anniversary next week. The ‘president is Mr. 
J.T. Dillwyn Llewelyn, M.A., F.L.S., and the president-elect, 
Mr. C. Salusbury Mainwaring. ‘There will be a full week's 
occupation among the antiquities of this beautiful district. 

The Duke of Devonshire has consented to become the 
president of the Committee of the New Cavendish College 
(Cambridge) Association. His Grace and Mr. G. E. Foster 
have offered £5000 each for the completion of the buildings 
on the condition that a further sum of £10,000 is raised. 
Towards this amount £1500 has already been promised, 
principally in Cambridge. 
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THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 

The Welsh Eisteddfod, held in London last week, was a con- 
siderable success from a musical point of view; but in every 
other sense it was a dismal failure. Its promoters have prob- 
ably lost a good deal more than a thousand pounds, and for 
this result they have themselves chiefly to thank. There were 
far too many people on the committee who were neither useful 
nor ornamental : men who were born in Wales, but who are 
now “something in the City,” and who have therefore had no 
experience whatever in organising a great literary and musical 
festival. The chairman on Friday was also the chairman of 
the committee ; but he only attended to receive the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, although the honour of knighthood had 
been conferred upon him for services rendered in connection 
with the Eisteddfod. Worse than all, the Welsh people 
who had invaded London in their tens of thousands 
absented themselves from the Royal.+Albert Hall until 
Friday morning, when they were tempted to South 
Kensington by the fact that the Prince of Wales was to 
be present. A Welshman can see an Eisteddfod almost any day in 
his own country ; when he visits London he goes off to see what 
he calls the “ waxworks,” a generic name to him for shows in 
general. Welshmen were to be found in the music-halls in great 
numbers, and everywhere else except in the Royal Albert 
Hall. The consequence was, that when the first meeting com- 
menced in the Royal Albert Hall on Tuesday morning 


BARDIC CHAIR, PRESENTED TO THE SUCCESSFUL BARD. 


the attendance was terribly thin, although it had been 
announced that Mr. Gladstone was to preside. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, being at Hawarden, did not+ take the chair. 
The proceedings of the day commenced with the Gorsedd 
ceremony, similar to the function which took place last year 
in the Inner Temple gardens, and which our artist admirably 
depicts. Heaped up under one of the trees in the park 
were twelve unhewn stones, which were arranged in a circle, 
the circle being guarded by the Druids present, each of whom 
placed his foot on a stone. In the centre was the Logan stone. 
and here the arch-Druid and the more prominent bards 
clustered. The first part of the business was to sound the 
“corn gwlad,” a horn on which a very inexpert performer 
succeeded only in producing a dismal tootling. The Histeddfod 
having been proclaimed, the Gorsedd prayer was said. When 
the proceedings were adjourned to the Albert Hall, and it 
became clear that Mr. Gladstone was not to be present, 
most of the interest in the opening day’s proceedings 
evaporated. Lord Mostyn made a capital chairman, but at 
the outset there was a bad start. In a choral competition for 
a prize of £50 and a gold medal to the conductor, Sir George 
Macfarren, after a struggle which lasted for some hours, 
announced that the judges were equally divided in opinion, 
and that the prize would be divided between the Cwm Rhondda 
and the Huddersfield choirs. This decision will be savagely 
criticised in the Principality, particularly as the judges 
adopted a similar mode of shirking a difficulty on Wednesday 
and Friday. The judges were, indeed, somewhat weak in other 
departments than music. Their names as they appear in-the 
official programme are very frequently the names of men 
entirely unknown, even in Wales. 

Wednesday's proceedings were only interesting because 
another division of opinion took place between the musical 
judges. Thursday was the “chairing” day. Lord Bute presided 
at first; but in the afternoon, before the great function 
of the day commenced, he was replaced by Mr. Lewis 
Morris. At a quarter past two this, the most important 
Histeddfodic business of the year, commenced. On the centre 
of the platform was a handsome carved chair of oak, which, 
together with a gold medal and a sum of £40, was to be the 
property of the successful bard. The subject of the ode was 
the rather hackneyed one of the Jubilee; but the judges 
asserted that the successful composition was full of exquisite 
poetry. Before proceeding to hear what they had to say, 
there was, however, one function to be got through, of rather 
a touching nature. Clwydfardd, the Chief Druid, called the 
roll of the bards, who formed in line round the platform. The 
Chief Druid then announced the names of those members of 


the brotherhood who had died since last year’s Eisteddfod, and 
as he did so he made a few remarks upon each of them. This 
having been done, one verse of a well-known Welsh hymn was 
sung by the entire audience, upstanding. The translation 
given of it in the official programme is nota good one. Freel y 
translated, the verse means that on the resurrection dawn, 
when the wave-beaten ones come up safe from great tribu- 
lation, in their white robes, with their changed aspect like to 
their Lord—when they come up safe to the shore of Eternity 
from the grave, there will be a cloud of marvels. It will be 
seen that it is a mere poetising of a well-known biblical 
passage. The pathos of the ceremony consisted in the fact that 
this hymn is invariably sung at funerals in Wales, and there 
was hardly anybody present in whose mind it was not asso- 
ciated with the loss of someone near and dear to him. The 
adjudicators then awarded the chair of the London Eisteddfod. 
The winner was a young Curate, the Rev. R. A. Williams, of 
Abergynolwyn, Merionethshire. He was conducted to the 
chair by two of the senior bards. Mr. Lewis Morris fixed 
the gold medal on his breast, and the day’s business con- 
cluded with addresses to the victor by his brother bards. 
As several of them were probably unsuccessful candidates, it 
was very good of them to say the many pretty things about 
the winner which the “englynion” recited contained. An 
“englyn,” by-the-way, is essentially an epigram, but it is neces- 
sary that the consonants in its various parts should correspond 
to one another. Take, for instance, the following, which is an 
epitaph on the grave of Dafydd Dhu,a well-known bard in his 
day, who is buried in Llanrug :— 
O'1 fedd oer ein Dafydd Dhu—henadur 
A hynododd Gymru, 
Ewythr i feirdd, athro fu 
Cefn wrthynt i'w cyfnerthu. 

Tt will be seen how the consonants run together in what is 
known as cynghanedd, or rhythm. In the first line “ f,” “dd,” 
correspond to “f,” “dd”; and the *h,” *n,’ “dad” in henadur 
tally with the “h,” “n,” “d.” in hynododd. The same thing 
applies to the several parts of the other two lines. 

The Eisteddfod was brought to a clese on Friday, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and their daughters were present. 
The secretaries, Mr. W. E. Davies and Mr. E. Vincent Evans, 
deserve the highest praise for the admirable arrange- 
ments they had made; but when the day’s work passed 
out of their hands into those of the chairman, the new 
knight, Sir J. H. Puleston, mistakes began to occur. It was 
a blunder, to begin with, that no mention of the Princess 
was made in the address, for the consequence was that 
the Prince had obviously to omit a whole paragraph from 
his reply. The bards, again, were almost irrepressible. 
Their desire to fire off ‘englynion” had at last to be peremptorily 
suppressed by Sir J. H. Puleston, who told them, in Welsh, to 
“Cut it as short as you can, please.” The ceremony of 
“crowning” a bard, for.an heroic poem on John Penry, a 
Welsh reformer, was also rather an innovation in Eisteddfodan. 
It almost seemed as if the young Wesleyan minister who knelt 
in turn before Clwydfardd and the Prince of Wales, was 
receiving a greater honour when a tinsel crown was put upon 
his head than the chaired bard of the previous day ; but this 
was not by any means so. It is a pity the item was not left to 
a later, or assigned to an earlier, period of the proceedings. 
The judge, too, was anxious to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and he announced the decision he had come to in 
English and Welsh. Miss Mary Davies, however, was very 
charming in “ Y Deryn Pur” and in “Llwyn Onn,” which 
was specially commanded. The pennillion singing was 
first rate. Idris Vychan contrived to get the first twenty 
numerals and the alphabet into a tune which hardly lent 
itself to the cxperiment. By dint of clever little pauses he 
succeeded in finishing up always with the harpist, which 
is the great object in view in this performance. Mr. W 
Abraham, M.P., led off “Hen Wlad fy Nhadau” (Old Land 
of My Fathers), and the vast audience sang the chorus 
with right good will. The inevitable “ March of the Men of 
Harlech ” concluded this portion of the proceedings, and after 
shaking hands with the leading bards and M.P.’s present, his 
Royal Highness left. His reception was a most enthusiastic 
one throughout. ‘There was a general stampede from all parts 
of the house when he and the Royal party retired. 

The Eisteddfod was brought to a close with a concert oh 
Friday night, similar to the concerts given on previous nights. 


A Parliamentary return shows that the total National Debt 
at the end of the financial year 1886-7 was £736,278,688, which 
was £6,003,723 less than the previous year, and £100,865,9U9 
less than in 1856-7. 

The first part of the administrative report on the railways 
in India for 1886-7 has been issued by the Indian Government. 
Accompanying the report is a letter from the Director-General 
of Railways, stating that the net receipts for the year 1886 
show an inerease, as compared with 1885, of 63,14,996 rupees, 
and the percentage on the capital expended on open lines 
gives a return equivalent to 5-90 per cent, against 5°84 cf the 
previous year. There had been a general increase in the net 
receipts and percentage earned on most of the lines in India, 
especially on the Great Indian Peninsula and Rajputana- 
Malwa Railways. In the case of the former, this satisfactory 
result is attributed to the improvement recorded under goods 
traffic, towards which the carriage of cotton, wheat, and 
railway materials mainly contributed. On the other hand, 
there had been a decrease on the North-Western Railway, due 
to a large fallirig-off in the wheat export trade, caused by the 
high prices and searcity of food grains in the Punjaub. ‘The 
earnings for the first three months of the present year show a 
slight decrease from those of the corresponding period of last 
year, but a substantial improvement compared with the 
returns for 1835. 

The draught charter adopted by the Councils of University 
College and King’s College, London, for the constitution 
of the proposed Albert University, has been made public. 
‘The first and second clauses are as follows :—* There shall 
be and there is hereby constituted and founded a Uni- 
versity, in'and for London, with the name of the Albert 
University of London, by which name the Chancellor and 
other members of the Albert University of London for the 
time being shall be, and are hereby, constituted one body 
corporate, with perpetual succession, and a common seal, and 
with power, without any further license in mortmain, to take, 
purchase, and hold, and also to grant, demise, or otherwise 
dispose of real and personal property ; which University shall 
have the constitution and powers, and be subject to the 
regulations, in this our charter prescribed and contained ; and 
which University is in this our charter referred to as the 
University. University College, London, and King’s College, 
London, shall be and are hereby constituted colleges in the 
University. Other colleges may from time to time be 
admitted as colleges in the University in the manner and 
subject to the conditions in this. our charter prescribed.” 
Clause 3, the insertion of which, however, is contingent upon 
the bodies named being associated with the University, pro- 
vides that the Royal College of Physicians of London and the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England shall be associated with 
the University, being represented on the council, 
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Two French aeronauts, Messrs. 
Jovis and Mallet, ascended 
from La Villette gasworks, 
near Paris, at a quarter-past 
seven o'clock on Saturday 
morning. A tent had been 
erected close to the balloon, 
and near the flag of the 
French Aeronautic Society 
were displayed the varions in- 
struments which M. Jovis was 
to take with him. These 
included a barometer fitted to 
measure a height of upwards 
of 30,000 ft., a thermometer 
recording a temperature of 
50 deg. below zero(l'ahrenheit), 
and glass globes from which 
the air had been removed to be 
used in collecting specimens 
of the air in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. Professor 
Morey, member of the In- 
stitute, ascertained the state of 
the pulse, of the inspirations, 
organs, and muscular power 
of M. Jovis, to be compared 
with those recorded during the 
ascent. Three balloons were 
prov ided, containing 1200 litres 
of oxygen, to be inhaled by 
the aeronauts on attaining an 
cleyation of 20,000 ft. 

When the balloon was let 
loose, amid the applause of the 
spectators, it rose very slowly, 
proceeding first to the north- 
west, then, having got into 
another current, it proceeded 
eastwards. It continued visible 


A series of destructive fires 
have done serious damage 
during the past fortnight to 
Epping Forest. They came 
to their height on Saturday 
in the most~ extensive fire 
which has occurred there for 
many years. It was discovered 
in Theydon Woods early that 
afternoon, and burned during 
the night and throughout 
Sunday. Over fifteen acres of 
heather and fern ground, 
timbered with young silver 
birch and beech woods, which 
made this one of the prettiest 
portions of the forest, have 
been destroyed. The fire was 
permitted to burn for twenty- 
four hours before water was 
provided. At four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon a water-cart 
from High Beech, half an 
hour distant, brought the first 
supply, which, applied to the 
edges of the fire, checked its 
further progress. The interior 
would probably not burn itself 
out for two or three days. 
Almost at the same hour on 
Saturday four fires, within a 
hundred yards of each other, 
broke out simultaneously in 
Loughton Woods. A corre- 
spondent, Mr. Percy Lindley, 
who witnessed the scene, con- 
tributes the following lively 
description: ‘“‘ Another fire 
= AN in the Forest!’ Bang, bang, 
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a height of between 7000 ft. 
and 8000 ft. The balloon came 
down about eleven o'clock in 
the forest of Freyre, near 
the Villa Saint Hubert, in ( a 
Belgian Luxemburg. A tele- NI iy | uy f 
gram received in the afternoon z ea i lil i ii ul 
from M. Jovis stated that the 9 \ mal | 
aeronauts had been entirely 
successful ; they had reached 
an altitude of upwards of 7000 
métres without any bad effects, 
except that M. Mallet had 
twice begun to faint. This is 
by no means an unequalled 
exploit in ascending to a great 
height; for 7000 matres is 
about22, 970ft.,and Mr.Coxwell 
and Mr. James Glaisher, in 
1862, at Wolverhampton, rose 
to 37,000 ft. 


which commands broken forest 
5 ground right away to Ching- 
Hl | 


ford. The slope falls down to 
a brook, and the woods rise 
steep on the opposite side. 
‘Young Loughton,’ in hob- 
nailed boots, and in caps, some 
all brim, others with all brim 
departed, came readily enough 
to the rescue. Down the slope 
they ran, over the brook and 
up into the woods, cutting big 
boughs as they. went to beat 
down the edges of the crackling 
fires.. ‘Going to give a hand?’ 
replied one of three lounging 
labourers, contentedly viewing 
the fires through their tobacco 
smoke from the slope. ‘Why? 
we don’t get nothing, not even 
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1, Giving the Alarm of Fire from York Hill. 2. Forest on Fire, “Young Loughton” to the Rescue. 3. Beating out a Fire, 4, Two Willing Hands, 5. Theydon Bois after the Fire. 
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beer money!’ ‘Beer money,’ said another; ‘for the matter 
o’ that, we don’t get a “thankee”!’ And so in this instance it 
proved; for although the fires went on burning four hours 
before they were got under, no one turned up, to represent 
the management, to direct, much less to dispense any coveted 
‘beer money.’ But to the credit of ‘young Loughton,’ they 
showed themselves above mere ‘beer money, and were 
satisfied with the chance coppers of a disinterested spectator. 
Three of the fires, taken in time, with the help of such water 
as neighbourly aid supplied, were got under by dark. The 
fourth, which had to remain almost uncared for, got a stronger 
hold, and burnt on till the following Tuesday. A reward of 
£20 is offered by the Conservators of Epping Forest for 
the discovery of incendiaries, but so far without success. 
Considering that to maintain the forest costs nearly £5000 
a year, it would be well to increase the reward to £50 or £100, 
if necessary. London can ill afford to lose a single acre of 
its woodland.” 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


One of the many things desired by the young is an oppor 
tunity, some opening, a chance. A thoughtful, prudent 
mind will ever be on the look-out for these opportunities, and 
if the tide be taken at the flood it may lead on to fortune. A 
cry which is often heard is “We have no opportunity ; 
the opening of which you speak is not presented to us; we 
cannot do the things we would; our sphere is narrow, 
confined, limited, our spirit frets and chafes and wears itself out 
by beating against the bars of our prison-house |!” Now, while 
it is undoubtedly true that there are those who could do great 
things if the opportunity were afforded them (although even 
they might profitably read the motto on the old seal—a seal 
representing a pickaxe uplifted, ready to strike—‘ Either I 
will find a way or make one”); on the other hand, 
it is equally true that many who have these opportunities 
fail to take advantage of them. ‘There are few who 
cannot recall instances, perhaps among their immediate 
acquaintances, of persons who have had an opening such 
as we have been describing, who have had every pro- 
spect of getting on, and yet they have not succeeded. 
It may be they lacked principle, or firmness, or perseverance ; 
it may be that—as we sometimes say—they had no ballast ; 
they were shifty, unstable, flighty, and you could not get them 
to settle down, as their fathers did, to real hard work : but 
whatever the cause, they make no progress ;. they do not use 
the means placed within their reach; and this neglect is 
followed by the inevitable consequences. It depends very 
much upon ourselves whether we make our life a splendid 
success or a miserable failure. 

Life is full of grand possibilities ; nor must we confine our 
view to this limited sphere. It is here upon earth that our 
characters are being formed; it is here that we are silently 
shaping our destiny. You have, perhaps, stood and watched a 
workman moulding something with his hands, you observe 
how he—very skilfully, very patiently, and “ little by little ”— 
fashions out of the rough mass before him an article perfect 
in beauty of form and delicacy of finish; and this, or the 
reverse, is what we are daily doing with ourselves. Our own 
characters, for good or for evil, are very much what we make 
them. Day by day we are deepening or effacing the lines 
already traced—every action, every event of our lives is 
quietly, noiselessly, helping to mould and fashion us. 

But let us turn for a moment to the lighter aspect of the 
subject before us. How often do we hear the expression, 
“neglected opportunities”! Like most pregnant phrases, 
these words, by the wonderful association of ideas, remind 
different individuals of different circumstances. The orato1 
thinks of the skilful turn he might have given to the question 
put to him during a debate; but the opportunity passed by. 
The surgeon thinks of the patient upon whom an operation 
might have been successful; but he hesitated, doubted, 
erhaps mistrusted his own power, and went on waiting until 
“too late.” The barrister remembers cases which would have 
been won for his clients, but some of the most important 
evidence was not forthcoming when wanted. The merchant is 
reminded of the speculation which proved disastrous because 
the time when he embarked in it was not opportune. 
Opportunities present themselves daily if we will only watch 
for them ; but many permit them to pass away because they 
jack that decision of character and promptitude of action 


which are essential to success—or, if they do act, it is too late. - 


Let us be wise in time. Let us determine to be on the alert 
in the future. Do not be discouraged on account of past 
faiiures—for failures, rightly regarded, become our best 
teachers. Whatever our state or condition, let us cherish the 
hope of better things to come. Hope will often comfort when 
nothing else can; it “springs eternal in the human breast.” 
Hope is one of Heaven’s gifts—a gift which would not have 
been bestowed if poor human nature did not need it. We 
know not what blessings God may have in store for those who 
will try and help themselves. Letus not be disheartened by the 
negligences and mistakes of bygone days, because the wisest 
have erred ; but let us take courage and brace up the muscles 
of our mind, and go forth again into the conflict determined to 
play the man. 

If we rightly use the golden hours as they flit by—if we are 
alive to the various opportunities which present themselves— 
we shall win our reward. 55 E.R 


It has been announced in the Queensland Legislative 
Assembly that the probable excess of expenditure over revenue 
would be £60,000. 


A WELSH. WATER CURE. 


At midday, starting from Euston Station; before sunset, 
high up on a Welsh mountain. At lunch-time, in the roar and 
turmoil of London, distracted by its din, in a crowd of 
omnibuses, cabs, and lumbering vans ; before supper, sitting 
out on a balcony overlooking a glorious blue panorama of 
distant hills. All the inhabitants of Llandrindod Wells, in 
the county of Radnorshire, have come up to meet the evening 
train, and to take stock of the new arrivals. The Joneses from 
Swansea, and the Thomases from Llanarth, and the Evanses 
from Cardiff, and the Morgans from Aberystwith, all form 
a happy and united family at the “ Wells;” and where 
one moves the others are bound to follow. This is the 
evening amusement at this. primitive and peaceful spot: 
this greeting and leavetaking on the railway platform 
correspond to the ceaseless interest of Folkestone visitors in 
the arrival and departure of the Channel packet. Up they 
come from the Pump House Hotel, among the trees on the 
mountain top; from the Rock House Hotel, in the leafy 
valley a few feet below; from the lake, or mountain tarn, 
where they have been boating, and canoeing, and sailing the 
live-long day ; from the rough tennis-ground, near the church 
on the breezy heath ; from springs innumerable of “saline,” 
“sulphur,” and “ chalybeate”’; from gossip in the hotel court- 
yard ; from walks to the lovely valley, the Castle Hill, and 
“ Shaking Bridge.” scenes so well described in Miss Braddon’s 
“Hostages to Fortune” ;—clearly at Llandrindod Wells the 
thing to do is to “ welcome the coming, speed the parting, 
guest.” 

Nature has done very much for this pretty Welsh edition 
of Homburg; art very little. There is very little system 
in the architecture, or harmony in design. This is a spot 
of all others for bungalows, for rustic cottages, for a revival 
of old English domestic architecture. It would be a paradise 
for Norman Shaw, a place of bliss for Edis or Hunt. But the 
owners of house property have acted on the strictly independ- 
ent principle, and, having purchased a plot of land, have become 
their own architects, varying in style from the cheap villa to 
the “ genteel residence” of the suburban agent. There is no 
plan in the architectural system of Llanarindod Wells. Each 
house commands its own aspect—one looks front, the other looks 
back. Respectability is secured by the assertive presence of a 
Temperance Hotel ; and universe: information is provided at 
the post-office, where a cheery, affable, and chatty gentleman 
divides his time between despatching telegrams, selling note- 
paper and envelopes, comforting the male sex with tobacco 
and cigars, handing walking-sticks to the young ladies, 
selling fishing-tackle to the children, and answering every 
imaginable question in the shortest possible time to the 
peasants who come to take the Llandrindod Waters as much 
as the “gentle folk.” 

I have not been a resident at the “wells” for five minutes 
before I am assured that Iam so many hundred feet above the 
sea-level. I have no doubt it is true, because I have no reason 
to doubt my informants; but this fact conveys but very little 
to my mind. Thesun is blazing hot, there is little shelter, 
there is a vast expanse before me of heathy common, a 
panorama of innumerable hills on every side, and, save for the 
fact that the air must be very keen, because it makes one 
intolerably weary, the difference of feet above the sea-level is, 
on the whole, immaterial. Life begins at Llandrindod Wells 
at a very early hour. Between six and seven all the 
water-drinkers have solemnly assembled under a belt of 
trees at the pump-house. Farmers, parsons, peasants, 
tradesmen, gentry, young men and maidens, old men and 
children assemble at the appointed rendezvous, where, in a 
primitive building, the saline or sulphur waters are dragged 


_ out of the earth by a prosaic beer-engine, and dispensed over a 


counter by smiling attendanis. Water-drinking is as solemn 
an undertaking in Wales as at a German spa. People talk 
little and tlink a great deal. . They approach the pump-house 
with the reverent attitude which they assume on entering a 


church ; and, having seriously imbibed their quantum, they stroll , 


off for a constitutional under the trees, across the common, or 
round the lake. The best people put up at the Pump House 
Hotel, close to the best springs, and over here the English 
exclusiveness is soon thawed down. Everybody knows every- 
body else and everybody else’s business at the Pump House 
Hotel. The sheep are separated from the goats, and the 
“lords” from the “commons.” The druggist’s daughter looks 
askance at the fly-proprietor’s niece, because the one is wealthy 
and in Welsh society «nd the other lives in a humble way in 
some obscure Cambrian town; but, as a rule, they all play 
together when nobody is looking. and swallow their pride for 
the sake of a walk across the hills, a row on the lake, or a 
game of lawn-tennis on the club ground. After the morning 
doze and constitutional comes a table d’héte breakfast of an 
English pattern, and the morning is usually spent idly on a 
sloping lawn overlooking the lake, where the frivolous are 
amused with a child singing to a concertina in a cracked 
treble voice; where the babies swallow more fruit and 
sweets than are good for them, and where mild races 
are got up between girls and boys in canoes and out- 
riggers. The lake boasts one four-oared outrigger that 


accomplishes the measured distance in about twelve strokes 


anda half. But it is all very sunny and silent, and the air is 
inexpressibly pure. The stolid Welsh farmer dozes on a bench, 
and the romantic Enid, Elaine, or Iseult settles her wherry 
among the weeds, and dreams over the “Morte d’Arthur” in 
some lonely spot decorated with duck-weed and water-lilies. 
This pretty Welsh watering-place, that so féw English 
people have heard of, though it is over two hundred 
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years old, is the place of all others to cultivate the 
art of doing nothing gracefully. There are trees to rest 
under, a common to dawdle over, a lake to row on, a 
grassy bank to rest on, pleasant and well-informed women to 
talk to, waters to drink at convenient hours, and, after dinner, 
a little cheerful music and consoling whist. What more can 
a weary mortal require? He is only expected to lie down here, 
look at those delightful hills, and do simply nothing. But 
that is exactly what he does not do. He plays tennis in the 
broiling sun till he is as red as a lobster; he rows races on 
the lake; he starts off long before the sun has sunk for an 
excursion to the “Shaking Bridge,” haying encountered an 
army of stinging flies in the adjacent wood; he tears up 
perpendicular mountains, here called “points”; he organises 
picnics ; joins otter-hunting parties on these lovely Welsh 
rivers ; and telegraphs for a rod to fish the Ithon, or Dulas, 
or Cwmarron. People come to these quiet spots to rest; but 
their rest is labour. When there is not a tennis tournament 
there is a cricket-match on one of the loveliest grounds that 
cricketer could desire, and on no bad wicket either, taking all 
things into consideration. 

But there comes a time when the labours of the sunny day 
are really over. Back come the tennis-players in their 
“blazers” and the fishermen with their rods ; back come the 
pedestrians with their walking-sticks, and the otter-hunters 
with their “pads;” back over the hills and from far away 
come the residents at Pump House or Rock, who have got more 
tone into their system than sulphur, or salt, or iron, can 
ever supply. drunk out of a wine-glass with the foot 
knocked off—certainly there is one delicious hour at Llan- 
drindod Wells that well repays the burden and heat of 
the day. The toil is over and the rest has come. The evening 
meal is at an end, and I am sitting on a balcony on the topmost 
ridge of the mountain, overlooking asuperb vista of hills, watch- 
ing a Welsh sunset whilst enjoying a quiet cigar. At the back of 

e they are singing and playing whist at the Pump House 

otel ; below me they are dancing and flirting at the Rock 
House. Two old people are droning under a pent-house, and 
a couple of lovers are whisporing under the trees. The sky- 
line over the distant hills has changed from deep blue into 
primrose, and now, far away, with a wide expanse of silence 
between me and the horizon, I see, as the last signal of light, 
a faint patch of light apple-green barred with gold. 

Conversation is hushed by the solemnity of the scene; a 
clock chimes, the grasshopper chirps in the plantation down 
below, the scent of the cigar hangs on the rich evening air; 
but even that is not so powerful as the odour of hay that steals 
up to my balcony from a hundred meadows. And the best of 
it all isthat here, on these everlasting hills, we can find peace 
without leaving home. Long after one o'clock I was ushered 
into a coupé at Euston by the most civil guard on a line re- 
nowned for its courtsey; long before eleven at night I 
am lost in the contemplation of silence. And the wonder is, 
as I gaze and gaze into this infinite silence, why holiday- 
seekers should ever risk the intolerable heat of Spa or Ems, 
the fashion of Homburg, or the deserted gaiety of Baden, 
when in a few hours they can drink waters till they are tired 
of. them on the hills of lovely Wales. Why not believe that 
there is no place like home, and try the health~-cure of 
Llandrindod Wells? 


Mr. John Gibson, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Peter O’Brien, Q.C., 
were called within the Bar at Dublin on Tuesday before the 
Lord Chancellor, as Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
for Ireland. 

The British Archwological Association opened its annual 
congress on Monday at Liverpool. Sir James A. Picton, presi- 
dent for the year, opened the proceedings with an interesting 
vésumé of the history of the neighbourhood. He expressed the 
hope that the deliberations of the congress would open up 
pleasant glimpses of English life by connecting historical 
events with the localities in which they occurred and in 
deepening their affection for dear old England. The members 
subsequently visited St. George’s Hall, and in the evening 
dined together at the Adelphi Hotel. On Tuesday they made 
various excursions, and in the evening held a meeting, at 
which papers were read. 

Londoners with a week’s or a fortnight’s holiday can 
nowhere more cheaply and easily reach a delightfully 
picturesque district of the neighbouring Coutinent than in 
the Ardennes, first making their way to Namur, on the 
Meuse, by the Harwich and Antwerp railway and steam-boat 
route. Mr. Percy Lindley, a bright and pleasant writer, and 
Mr. Julian Weedon, a clever artist, have prepared, for the 
guidance of tourists and for the entertainment of readers, 
a pretty little oblong volume, published by Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, which is the best sixpenny-worth, as an 
original work, that we have lately met with. Every tourist 
going in that direction should buy at least two copics, one for 
his own daily and almost hourly use on his agreeable travels, 
the other for his friends who remain at home, and who will 
learn from it all about the places he will see, the exact 
distances, times, and expenses of his journey and branch 
excursions, with brief and instructive notices of the local 
scenery, the quaint old towns, the romanti: castles, the 
historical traditions, and the people of that interesting 
region. “Walks in the Ardennes,” with boating, fishing, 
eycling, and shooting notes, with numerous illustratious of 
considerable artistic merit, is a publication that combines all 
desirable kinds of excellence ; its composition must have been 
a labour of love and taste, and its production at such a trifling 
price is really wonderful. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 
Price 2s., picture hoards ; 2s, 6d., cloth (postage 4d.), 


TORMY WATERS. By ROBERT 
“ ue e nes: Author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” 
“Matt,” &e, 
“One of Mr. Buchanan's best novels.”"—Court Journal. 
London: J. and R, MAXweEut, St. Bride-st. ; and all Bookstalls. 


15.; or 12 stamps by post, 


R. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E., 
M.R.LA., F.C.S. writing on Alcohol in the year 1860, 
says:—*'fhe Bushmills.— Before concluding the article on 
Malt Whisky a short account of the Businills may prove 
interesting, as this spirit is said by many to claim jre- 
eminence over all others, in the same manner that genuine 
Hollands is considered superior to any gins made in this 
country.’—Address Orders to The Bushmills’ Old Distillery 
Company (Limited), 1, Hill-street, Belfast. 


are superseding all others. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
Prize Medals—London, 
1862; Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s. Gold, from £6 6s, 
Price-Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


A PERFECT PEN (Rega. 
f _ THE WRITER'S FRIEND, 
The Point being turned up and hand-finished, renders Spurt- 
ing, Scratching, or Blotting impossible, 


NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. By 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 


JAMES Bpps and Co., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-st, 


Eleventh edition, 1s, ; post-free, 12 stamps, 


ONTAINEBLEAU.—Malle. Fleury, French 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
Mdlle. Fleury will be in London at the end of September to 
take back her Pupils with her, 


TABLETS. Tins, 1s. 1}d. each, 


7 t? Cina 

y EATING’S POWDER.—Kills bugs, moths, 
fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled), 

to everything but insects. Tins, 6d. and 1s. 
WORMS IN CHILDREN are easily, 


surely, and with 
perfect safety got rid of ‘by using KEATING’S WORM 


Harmless 


Sample Box, post-free, One Shilling. 
Made in Fine, Medium, and Broad Points. 
J. H. DEAKIN and CO,, 133, Tottenlam-court-road. 


‘HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off FRANCE—Home offered to Children, 


Indian or others, in the family of a Professional Man, 


or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER, Published by Ki, Mrs, 21, Claverton- 
street, 5.W. “Everybody should read this little book.” —Scots- 
nan. 


Address: 
M. FLEURY, Fontainebleau. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin, Post-free 13 stainps, 
WRRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 


4 fondon: G. Hrun, 154, Westminster Bridge-road, 


HOTOS. — Artistic Copies,. Views 
Studies of Paris and France. 

Artists and Amateurs. Wholesale and Retail by 
©. HOURNHAM, 12, Kuve Chandron, 12, Paris, 


and | MOWLE’S PENNYROYAL 


Actresses—Studies for 


SECOND-HAND DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 
of the finest quality.—Messrs. HANCOCKS and ©O. 
having recently purchased a quantity of Diamond Work, 
suiiable for Wedding Presents, consisting of Necklaces, 
Bracelets, Stars, Rings, Broaches, Pearl Neck! ces, &c., are 
NOW OFFERING them fouSALE at nearly ore-hilf of their 
original cost.—39, Bruton-street (corner of New bond-street), 
London, W. 


"THE NOSE MACHINE used for a few times, 
an hour daily, shapes the member to perfection, 10s.6d. ; 

sent by post, secretly packed, for stamps,—ALEX, ROSS, 21, 

Lamh’s Conduit-st., near Holborn, London, Letters invited, 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE | 
POLISH! immer 


HOLLOWAY's PILLS and OINTMENT. 
} The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1d. and 28, 9d., 
of allChemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15. or 34 st AMps hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO,, 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


incoln, 


Dee. 22, 1883, 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN ” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY | easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, 
without nic or nauseating drugs. 

A valuable Treatise showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the 
Prescription, Adyice,and full explanations HOW TO ACT. 
sent in plain sealed envelope, on receipt of 81x stamps. The 
only common-sense work on corpulency ever issued.”—N. Y. 
Med, Review. 

E. K, LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, London. 
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‘CHUBB’S. SAFES. 


SAFES FOR JEWELS. 
SAFES FOR PAPERS. 
SAFES FOR BULLION. 


CHUBB & SONS, 
128, Queen Victoria-street & 68, St. James’-street, 
LONDON. [Price-Lists post-free, 


PROVERBS. 


If your business engagements are so heayy as to render 
it necessary for you to toil on till midnight, restore 
brain and nerve waste by taking 


HOP BITTERS, 


which are never known to fail. 


Tf you suffer from Indigestion, caused by irregularity of 
diet or overwork, take at once 


HOP BITTERS, 


which will restore you. ee Green Hop Cluster label 
on bottle. 

When the brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, the 
muscles all weak, use 


HOP BITTERS, 


which will restore the waste tissues, 


That low, nervous fever, want of sleep, call for 


HOP BITTERS, 


which, by giving tone to the system, induces niireee 
sleep. Not genuine without Green Hop Cluster on 
label. 


The greatest poustatinne tonic, episae. strengthener, 
and eurative known is 


HOP BITTERS. 


Stockbrokers, Bankers, Lawyers, Merchants who find it 
difficult to shake off their anxieties, even after business 
hours, shonld take 


HOP BITTERS, 


which cures eczema and diseases of the skin. 


Kidney and bilious complaints of all kinds permanently 
cured by 


HOP BITTERS, 


which has effected thonsands of eures. 


When worn out by a long day’s work, what you need is 


HOP BITTERS, 


the most successful tonie known. Used at many of 
the London Hospitals, and recomme Z le tby Physicians 
of alls ches. 


NOTICE. 

As spurious and deleterious imitations are frequently 
offered for sale instead of the only genuine Hop Bittors, 
patients are requested, if only in their own interests, to 
sen the name and address of all such vendors to the 
Manager of the Hop Bitters Company, Limited, 41, Par- 
ring lon- road, London, 1.C., with a view to legal pro- 
ee lings being instituted against those who infringe the 
propecty right of the Hop Bitters Company, Limit: vil. 

Genuine Hop Bitters is only to be ha: in square, amber- 
coloured panelled bottles, with Dr. Seule’s name blown 
in the glass, and on the white label a Green Hop 
claster, with the words, “HOP BITTERS,” and at its foot 
our name and address, The Hop Bitters Company, Ltd., 
41, Farringdon-road, London, B.C, To be hat of every 
respectable Chemist and Patent Medicine Vendor 
throwghont the United Kingdom and Ireland. Send for 
Gollen Key, mailed free. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
‘Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspepties ; Beverages, Air’, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptie Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduct, London, B.C. 
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CHAPMAN & CO.’S SUMMER REDUCTIONS. 


SALE NOW PROCEEDING. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK has undergone a considerable REDUCTION i in PRICE, and many Lots of 


FASHIONABLE Goons 
Purchased at a Large Discount for Cash will be ci at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


44-INCH CASHMERES, in every Coiba, Is. 5d. per yard; reduced from Is. 114d. 
Patterns Free. ‘ 


300 PIECES STRIPE TENNIS FLANNEL, from 33d. to Is. per 
per yard. Desperately Ch 
150 PIECES VARIOUS SILK PLUSHES, Is. 93d. and 2s. 43d. : o bail 
250 PIECES PONGEE SILKS, 24 in. wide, heat quality only, 1s. 9%d. 
75 PIECES BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, 20in., 1s. 934. per yard, worth 2s. 9d. 


THE WHOLE STOCK OF COMBINATION ROBES will be OFFERED at HALF 
PRICE. A Magnificent Robe, consisting of three yards Stripe Satin and four eek wards 
French Foulé, 12s. Lids; usual price, 24s. 9d. 
COURT DRESSMAKERS, 
Si COMPANY, NOTTI 


Gr APMAN ING SET. 


pETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


AUTUMN SEASON. 


YACHTING COSTUMES, 


from £1 lis. 


‘PATLOR-MADE COSTUMES, 


from £2 12s, 6d. 


NEW BRAIDED COSTUMES, 


from £3 3s, 


BLACK 1 LACE COSTUMKS, 


from £1 Ls. 6d. 


NEW AUTUMN and WINTER 


JACKETS, from 1 to 5 guineas. 


Dist cosas a CLOAKS, 


ULSTERS, COATS, &e., from £1 11s. 6d. 


EAP MATERIALS for 


AUTUMN WEAR, from 9d. per yard. 


OH 


PATTERNS & ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE. 


Phe Perfumed Realms of Flora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Plowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions avound ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, meflow tones: 
“ My wishes lot echo resound 5 

Tis my Wish to distil from cach heantiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled acene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And stich as are fit for a Queen.” 


Then the beautiful tose raise lits sweet-tinted head, 
l from its bed ; 
r lay e nder, too, 


mine, sweethri: 
grance around 


For, fubbline alate froaa fountain of fr ywer'sy 
Came gushing the sweet * I Pee See SEIN ae! 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATII 


Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice, 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Guiis, 

And purifies the Breath, 


Preserves the Tecth by 
emoving parasi f 
Renders them pearly w 

Price 23, 6d. per Buttle, in case, 


Ofall Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited, 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, 


TRELOAR 


68, 69, and 70, 


TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 


"AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR ANY 
SIZE. 


AND SONS, 


LUDGATE-HILL. 


£5 108., 


MAPPIN & WEBB 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Ce slebrated Services of Plate ae Cutlery 
in stock, in all sizes, fitted in ere oak chests, 

£9 10s, £11 158., £17 10s. 25, &e. 

A SPECIAL DETAILED LIST’ PUST-FREE. 


ETER POBINSON, 
Pp R 


OXFORD-ST. 


TRADE-MARES. 


(PARAGON Sassee>) (PARAGON Sassee>) : (LOCK RIB Sesme=) RIB 2 


{WN BUYING AN UMBRELLA. see that 


one of the above Trade rks is on the Frame, ‘bhere 


Frames, of sterling quality, are manufactured only) by 
SAMUEL FOX and CO., Limited, whose Frames lave given 
perfect ction fur the last thirty-five years. ‘To be had 


of all respe sctable Umbrella Dealers. 


Feethams: 
iycerine 
peumler 


ING THE COMPLEXION from the effects of the 
SUN OR WIND, this delightful preparation 


HAS NO EQUAL. 

It keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed in the Hottest Weather. 
Prevents FRECKLES, SUNBURN, TAN, &e., and renders the 
Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. 

Beware of injurious imitations. 
“BEETHAM'S” is the ONLY GENUINE, 


Bottles, Is., 1% {l., and 28, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Any free for 3d. extra, hy the Sole Mukers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
5 Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
Sterling Silver, £26 5s.; Best Electro, £9 19s. 


YEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


MANUPFACTORIES : 
35, King-street, Covent-garden; and Norfolk-st., Sheffield. 
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NEW MUSIC 
REAMS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 
By TOSTI. 


In F, A flat, and B flat. 


REAMS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


rou ART SLEEPING. By IVAN CARYLL. 


Sung with Tumense Success by Mr. Ben Davies. 


T\HE GARDEN OF SLEEP. ISIDORE DE 


LARA, Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton and Miss Damian. 


MANILENA. New Waltz. DAN GODFREY, 
a JUN. 28. cach net. 
NHAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 


/ HARMONIUMS, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. 


( YHAPPELL and CO/’S IRON-FRAMED 
/ OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates. from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World, 


NHAPPELL and CO’S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 Guineas. 


YHAPPELL and CO/.S NEW ORGAN 
/ HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guineas, 


CMougE and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas. 
Pronounced by the highest judges to he superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 

CHAPPELL and Co. 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.c. 


ay ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 


ng-Room, Church, or 


from 


duced in its present form by Mason and Hamlin, in 
of these instruments, but’ the Mason and Hamlin 
® have alw 1aintained their supremacy as the 
awards at all the great Exhibitions for 
“Pxtraordinary excellence as musical instruments.” 
“ Blegance of designs in 
New Models for the I 
Prices, £8 to £400. Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
May be had of all the principal Musicsellers in the United 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London. 
| IRKMAN and SON, 

INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
GOLD MEDAL, 1885. HIGHEST AWARD 
GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, 

RKMAN. and SON’S PIANOS are 
unsurpassed for power and durability. . 
7RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
ture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 ge. 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
i" OORE and MOORES PIANOS 
(Established 1836), Rebuilding of premises. Tempo- 
iteduced prices (during rebuilding only), from 20 guineas, 
Three Years' System from 10s, 6d. per month. Lists free. 
e7 e Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 
their Three-Years' System. 
NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
and CO. for “ general good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W., 


1861. Other makers haye followed _ in the manufacture 
in-the-wor 
“ Thoroughness of workma ip and material.” 
School. 
Kingdom ; or from 
3 and 9, S0OHO-SQUARE, W. 
for General Excellence of 
K? 
At remarkable for their pure and brilliant tone, and are 
18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail, 
bearing the name of“ Erard” which are not of their manufac- 
BARDS’ PIANOS, — COTTAGES, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXTIIBITION, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for MIRE. 
rary Ware-rooms, 189-190, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 
B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
Square PIANOFORTES and. PIANETTES, by: the- great 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J.B, CRAMER 
and Moorgate-street. 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883, 
Gold Medals and other Distinctions, 

JOHN 

e 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS, 
18, 20, #nd 22, Wigmore-street, Lundon, W. Lists free. 


from 35 guineas upwards. 
SLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


£15. THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. have 
sueceeded in manufacturing a thoroughly reliable full- 
compass PIANO for £15. Drawings free. Packed free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


£15. OETZMANN’S £15 PIANO. 7-Octaves. 


Tron plate. Thoroughly sound and strong. Warranted 
for twenty yeu Packed free, and sent to any part. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 
£15. Heads of Families and Principals of 
Schools should see these Pianos,as no other house has 
ever offered so good a PIANO at so low a price. Cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


£15. These Thoroughly Sound, Substantial 
/ PIANOS can be obtained of all Pianoforte Dealers 
throughout the Kingdom, or, packed free, direct from the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker- 
street, London, W. No other address. Cash only. 


*15.—In Consequence of the Great Demand 
for these Pianos, all orders will be executed in rotation, 

as received, for cash only with order. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


s desire it to he most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, 


3. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Ilire, | 


The American Cabinet, or Parlour Organ, was intro- | 


They have obtained the highest | 
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HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

Is YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 
7s. 6d, Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries, 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s. 6d. Book plates engraved in ancient and 
modern styles,—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX. of 

STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stauinped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies, Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, by 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C, 


RIENTAL ART PRODUCTIONS.—The 


admirers of Oriental Art are invited to inspect the 
Stock at the 


RIENTAL WAREHOUSE, 117-119, 


Regent-street, W. Selling off at Half-Vrice by 


Q)RIENTAL WAREHOUSE. — GEORGE 


GULLEY and CO., Successors to Farmer and Rogers. 


RIENTAL WAREHOUSE.— ANTIQUE 
and MODERN PORCELAIN, Japanese Pottery, Satsuma, 
Imari, Kaga, &e. 


( RIENTAL WAREHOUSE. — Japanese 

Fans, Lacquer and Inlaid Cabinets, Embroidered and 
Paper Screens, Trays, Waiters, Bronzes, Enamels, Ivories, 
and Carvings. 


RIENTAL WAREHOUSE.—A variety of 


TAPESTRIES and EMBROIDERIES from China and 
other Eastern Countries. 


RIENTAL WAREHOUSEW—INDIA 
CASHMERE SHAWLSand RAMPORE CHU DDAHS. 


RIENTAL WAREHOUSE, 117 —119, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


S HIRTS.—FORD’'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special to Measure. 
30s., 40s., 458., the half-dozen. 
Tilustrated Self-measure post-free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


{ HIRTS—FORD'S EUREKA DRESS 


SHIRTS. Sixteen different sizes. In the finest Linen. 
5s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 98. 6d. 


GIDIUS.—The only Flannel Shirts that 


never shrink in washing, Three for 39s. 6d, 
Patterns free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The Only Flannel Shirts that 


never shrink in washing, not if Washed 100 times, 
Soft as silk, and elastic. Can be worn without an undervest. 
Made in several mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c. 
Three for 39s. Patterns and self-measurement free by post. 
Rt. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s, 6d.; Extra 
Fine,9s. Send three (not less), with Cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—ht. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


iE RY’S 
PURE 
NCENTRATED 


C (000A. 


“T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly 
concentrated, and therefore economical as a family food. It 
is the drink par excellence for children, and gives no trouble 
in making."—W. H. R. STANLEY, M.D, 


S CHWEITZERS COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted, 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. , 

The Faculty pronounceit the most nutritious, perfectly diges- 
tive Beverage for ‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Tkequires no Ovooking. A tea- 
spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

In Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6d., 33., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 


BROwN & PoOLson’s CoRN Louk 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


Brown & POLSON's (oRN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & PoLson’s (KORN Puck 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brown & POLson’s YORN [Louk 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Brown & POLson’s (KORN [LouR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair-Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.’ 
{t makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spy ere the glands are 


uot decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


JPLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animaleule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is ye teeers delicious to the taste, 
and as harmlessas sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 


(OCKLE'S 


ASTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


IANOS. — An opportunity now offers to 

- those who are able to pay cash of purchasing really good 

pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other makers (used 

during last season) at nominal Paes to make room for new 

stock. Descriptive Lists sent free—THOMAS OETZMANN 
and OO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


eS 
IANOS.—NOTICE.—DALMAINE'S 
GREAT SALE of 860 PIANOS and 350 ORGANS (in con- 
sequence of retirement of Partner) must terminate this 
month, In order to effect a speedy sale, no reasonable offer 
will be refused. Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Good sound. 
Cottages, £8, £10, £12, &c. , 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
Organs from 4 guineas.—91, Finsbury-payement, B.G.—Estab, 
102 Years, N.B.—Trade and professional inspection invited. 


F_PMUND YATES, in “ His Recollections 


and Experiences,” vol. 1, page 251, says:—*I could not 
afford good wine, and would not give bad; but there was 
some Irish Whiskey which I procured through Mayne Reid 
eae Was its name), which was highly esteemed,”— 
Li 


ddress Orders to The Bushmills’ Old Distillery Company 
imited), 1, Hill-street, Belfast, abate 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


UDA VERITAS HAIR . RESTORER. 


For twenty-one years this preparation has heen known 
to the fashionalle world as superior to all others. Any person 
once using it will be convinced that it 1s the most effectual, 
harmless,and permanent restorer, Itisnotadye, but, aftera 
few days’ use, it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from 
falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots; re- 
moves dandruff, and is a matchless: ‘ing. Its use defies de- 
tection. Cases, 10s. 6d. each, of Ch Perfumers, &c.,from 
whom circulars may be had.—Agents, ‘R. HOVENDEN and 


SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. ; 91-95, City-rd., London, E.C, 


OLDEN: HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
' Agents. R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 31, and 32, Berners-st., W. 


| MAPLE and CO., 

fi OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
HER MAJESTY. 

MAPLE and CO.’S FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the World. Acres of 
Show-Rooms for the display of first-class Furniture, ready for 
immediate delivery. Novelties every day from all parts of the 
globe. No family ought to furnish before viewing this col- 
lection of household requisites, it heing one of the sights in 
London. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash.— 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenhan-court-road, London; and 64, 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


MAPLE and CO. TO COLONIAL VISITORS, 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to INSPECT the largé8t» FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD, Hundreds of Thousands 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are eee on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very essential when goods are for exportation so as to ensure 
safe delivery. The reputation of half*a century. All goods 
marked in plain figures. ° 


| MAPLE and CO.—SPECIMEN ROOMS. 


MAPLE and CO. 


More than twenty specimen Drawing, Dining, and Bed 
Rooms, fully furnished and decorated in various new and 
fashionable styles, so that intending pure! $ can see the 


finished effect and complete cost before deciding. All goods 

marked in plain figures. 

MAPLE and CO. BEDSTEADS. 

MAPLE and CO. BEDSTEADS. 
APLE and CO. have a SPECIAL 


DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS Four-Post BED- 
STEADS, CRIBS, and COTS, specially adapted for Mosquito 
Curtains, used in India, Australia, and the Colonies. Price for 
Full-size Bedsteads varying from 25s, Shippers and Colonial 
visitors are invited to inspect this varied Stock, the largest in 
England, hefore deciding elsewhere. Ten Thousand Bedsteads 


to select from. 
MAPLE and CO. FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO. 
M4PLE and CO. Manufacturers of First- 


class Seasoned FURNITURDP for immediate shipment, 
the largest assortment in the world to select from. Orders for 
exportation to any part of the globe packed carefully on the 
premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 


reference, ; 
MAPLE and ,CO. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


MAPLE and CO. 


M42LE and CO.—The largest assortment 


of INDIAN, Persian, and Turkey CARPETS always in 
stock, superior qualities. Purchasers should heware of inferior 
‘Turkey carpets, whichare now being importedand sold as best 


quality at so much per square yard. 
MAPLE and CO. ' CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


MAPLE and CO. 
APLE and CO. would advise all buyers 


of CARPETS, &e., especially Americans now visiting 
London, to call and see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO. CRETONNES. 
MAPLE and CO. CRETONNES. 
M4?PLE and CO.—CRETONNES.—Messrs. 


MAPLE and CO, have the honour to announce the 
arrival of the New Productions for 1887, comprising the most 
magnificent collection, both as regards variety of style and 
excellence of colouring and texture, that they have ever been 
able to offer. Prices, too, will be found remarkably low. 


MA2LE and CO.—CRETONNES.—The New 


CRETONNES exhibit unique effects in imitation of 
old Florentine cut velyets, while others are reproductions of 
Indian, Egyptian, and Moorish, as well as Louis XIV. and 
Louis XVI. designs, invaluable for wall decorations,draperies, 
or curtains.—MAPLE and CO., London and Paris, 


MAPLE and CO. CURTAINS. 
M24PLE and CO. CURTAINS. 
APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—A large 


Avs assortment of curtainsin every texture, Madras, Guipure, 
Swiss, Lace, Muslin,at prices from 4s. 11d. to 20 guineas per 
pair. Some special novelties, 


APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—The most 


+ wonderful improvements have been made within the last 
few years in the manufacture and colouring of Curtain 
Fabrics. Theartistic effect which some of these goods—evenat 
3s. 2d. per yard, double width—give is extraordinary. The prin- 
cipal factories for the production being in France, MAPLE and 
CO., have established a house in Paris, whereby they see all the 
new designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively for 
their customers’ selection. 


D INING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DPD EHING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS. 


MAPLE and CO., 


MAPLE and ©O. deyote special attention 


to the production of high - class DINING - ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in wear. 
The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. Maple 
and Co, have been fayoured by customers who have used the 
furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the excellence 
of the articles. 


APLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM SUITES. 


The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 


antl LN consisting of six small and two elbow chairs, in 
leather, dining-table with patent screw, also Early English 


sideboard, wil 
16 guineas. 


APLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM SUITES. 


The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small chairs 
two easy-chdirs, in leather, telescope dining-table, sidehoar 
with plate-glass hackand cellaret, and dinner waggon, in light 
or dark oak, walnut, or ash, very substantial in character, 
28 guineas. 


APLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 

oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, two easy 

chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, extending dining- 

table, and sideboard, with cellaret, 27 guineas; un excellent 
suite at a medium price. 


MAPLE and CO. CLOCKS. 


APLE and CO. CLOCKS. 

DRA WING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with once 
winding ; a handsome present. Price 70s. Warranted. MAPLE 
and CO. have a large and varied assortment suitable for dining 
and drawing room. Over five hundred to select from. Price 
10s, 9d, to 50 guineas. Handsome marble clock, with incised 
lines in gold and superior eight-day movement, 28s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety.—MAPLKE and CO., London. 


M24PLE and CO.—CATALOGUES FREE. 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
a to execute and supply any article that can possibly 
be required in furnishing at the same price, if not less, than 
Patterns sent and quotations 


plate-glass back, and fitted with cellaret, 


any other house in England, 
given free of charge. 


APLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 


direct Importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery, Tottenham - court - road, London. 
Factories: Beaumont - place, Euston - road; Southampton- 
buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington, &c. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham -court-road, 
London ; Paris, and Smyrna. 


| 
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Sea Le ee ee ee ea ee eet 


SEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH Coast. 


BRIGHTON, Frequent Fast Trains fromVictori 
SHARORD, London Bridge, ane 
EASTBOURNE, Trains in connection from Kensington 
BEXHILL. (Addison-road) and West Brompton 
ST, LEONARDS. Return Tickets from London ay aj lable 
HASTINGS. for eight days. 
LITELEHAMPTON. | “Season iekets. Hirst wna thls 
TLE 3 * Season fickets. Virst a Ss d 
BOGNOR, Class. pee rote 
ede PREY | a Hd eee pene Goe, 

MTS) PH. ullman-Oar Trains betwe 
SOUTHSEA, and Brighton, London 
GEASIDE SEASON.—THEISLEOF WIGHT. 
RYDE. Through Tickets issued. 

COWES. ‘the Trains run to and from the 
SANDOWN, Portsmouth Harbour Station. The 
SHANKLIN, Isle of pane Trains also run to and 
VENTNOR for from the Ryde Pier-Head Station 
BONCHUROH and UN enabling Passengers to sti), 
FRESHWATER. from the Train to the Steamer aud 
BEMBRIDGE, vice-versa, . 
G EASIDE SEAS ON.—NORMANDY 
COAST, &e. 4 
DIEPPE. Through Tickets issued. 
ROUEN, The Anglo - Norman and Brittany 
FRECAMP, Tours.— These Tickets enable the 
HAVRE. holder to. visit all the principal 
CHERBOURG, i 


pieces of interest in Normandy ang 
rittany. 


FoR full particulars see Time Book, or 
_. Tourists’ Programme, to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
OMces, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West-End 
General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square. Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; 
and Cook's Ludgate-circus Office. 

(By Order) A, SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDRE, 
An Improved Service of FAST TRAINS is now running 
to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the- 
Naze, Harwich, Doyercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, South- 
wold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY 
to TUESDAY TICKETS are issued by all Trains. 
For full particulars see Bills. 
London, August, 1887. WILLIAM Brrv, General Manager, 


A2*-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe, 


One of the most renowned and best conducted in Europe, 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tennis,—BERNASCON, Proprietor, 


BLANKENBERGHE, BELGIUM. 


Magnificent bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 
menade on the Sea Digue, mile and a half long, illuminated 
by the electric light. Kursaal fétes, theatre, balls, concerts, 
Comfortable hotels, at moderate prices. Distance from Dover, 
via Ostend,5 hours ; from London, vii Thames, 13 hours ; from 
Paris, 8 hours. 


BoOULOGNE.— University College. Rapid 


progress in learning the French language. Kind treat- 
ment. aye situation, Terms moderate. Apply to the 
Principal, Mr, PLATRLER, for tariff, and references to English 
parents. 


LUCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof.—An extra floor and two new lifts added 

to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 

rooms; no charge for Heteing or service. > 
AUSER Fruerus, Proprietors, 


UCERNE.—Steam-boat travelling on this 
classical Lake is one of the peneine pleasures of 
Tourists. The Saloon boats make eighteen knots, and have 
commodious saloons. Restaurant. Table-d’hote. 
equally available by rail. 


ry : A 
URREN, Switzerland——Grand Hotel des 
Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain, Lawn 
tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication with the Hotel 
Steinbach, Lauterhrunnen. 


STEND.—This deservedly attractive and 


favourite Bathing Resort, with its splendid sands and 
refreshing sea air, is now in full season. The Casino is a 
constant source of attraction; there are daily concerts, balls, 
theatre, &c. Excellent and inexpensive Hotels, Restaurants, 
and Apartments, 


ONTE OLA REL Oo: EB 

ADMINISTRATION OF MONTE CARLO, in its 
endeavour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional Enter- 
tainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting 
the Littoral of the Mediterranean during the Season 1886-7, 
has much pleasure in announcing that arrangements with 
artistes of great celebrity will be insured for the coming 


winter. 
GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERTS 


every Thursday. Daily Concerts Morning and Evening, with 
distinguished Solo Performers. : 

The temperature in Winter is the same as that of Nice and 
Cannes, and similar to that of Paris in the months of May und 
June: and in Summer the heat is always tempered hy the sca- 
breezes. The walks are surrounded by palm-trees, aloes, 
cactus, camelias, and nearly all the floral kingdom of Africa. 

SEA-BATHING AT MONACO is continued during all the 
ay inten Seuson, on a sandy beach, facing the Grand létel des 

Ains. 

The following superior first-class hotels are recommended :— 
The Grand Hotel de Paris, and the Grand Hdétel Victoria. 
‘There are also other comfortable Hotels, Furnished Villas, 
and Grand Apartments. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


S 
THE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, H.M.S. Worcester, moored off Greenhithe, 
Kent, is managed by Committee of London shipowners, mer- 
chants, and captains. Chairman, Sir G. CHAMBERS, 
4, Mincing-lane, E.C, Youths from eleven to fifteen and a half 
years of age, intended for sea, are received on board, and 
specially educated fora seafaring life. The annual terms in 
the Upper School for Cadets from thirteen to fifteen and 2 
half are fifty guineas, and in the Lower School for Cadets 
from eleven to thirteen forty-five guineas, with a charge to 
each of ten guineas for uniform, medical attendance, washing, 
&c. The Board of Trade allow that*two years passed on board 
this ship shall count as one year’s service. The Admiralty 
annually give Sea Cadetships in the Royal Nayal Reserve. The 
College will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 12, after Midsummer 
Vacation. Forms and prospectuses may he obtained on 
epplication to W. M. BULLIVANT, Hon. Secretary, 72, Mark- 
Jane, London, £.C. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW, by EDWIN LONG, 

R.A—Three New Pictures—1. “ Jephthah’s Return.” 

2. “On the Mountains.” 3. “The Martyr."—NOW ON VIEW, 

with his celebrated “Anno Domini,’ “Zeuxis at Crotona, 

&c.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. 
Admission, One Shilling. Z 


THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORLE’S Last 
Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY ,35, New Bond-st reet, 
with his other great Pictures, ‘en to Six daily: One Shilling. 


D*. RIDGE'S 


Foon 


VOR INFANTS. 
THH BEST, OLDEST, PUREST 
HEALTH-GIVING FOOD 
THE WORLD. 
EVERYWHERE, 


Tickets 


IN 
SOLD 
ROYAL FOOD MILLS, 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by ap 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescriled hy the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 46 penny stamp. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


LONDON, 


: 46 6 
RITING in the “ World” of Dec. 22, 
1886, EDMUND YATES says:—" Mention made 1» 
certain reminiscences of mine, of a pleasant, and wholeson € 
alcoholic stimulant called ‘ Bushmills’ Whiskey, has led the 
proprietors of the famous distillery in Belfast to assure me 
that their alcohol is still extant in its pristine excellence, 
and, to confirm the assurance, send me a specimen of theit 
roduce. ‘All taps,’ weare assured by Mr. Stiggins, ‘is want 
But Tam glad to find that a favourite‘ wanity’ of my yout 
is as mellow and as innocuous as when first introduced to 


otice by my old friend, Captain Mayne Reid.”—Address 
Orders to The Bushmills Old Distillery Company (Limited). 
1, Hill-street, Belfast. 
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DRAWN BY GORDON BROWNE. 


« Tom Barley, I discharge you from my service.”—“ Is that all?”—“ That is all, I wash my hands of you.’ 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 
BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Avuruor or “In A Sinver Sz,” ‘ Grrr,” * Great Ponter-Square,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV. 
_ JEREMIAH PAMFLETT’S OPINION} OF GIRLS. 


O more chivalrous 
knight than Tom 
Barley ever drew 
breath, but, not- 
withstanding his 
devotion to Pheebe, 
certain incontro- 
vertible conclusions 
had for some time 
past forced them- 
selves upon him. 
A number of men 
live to eat ; a much 
larger number eat 
to live. Without 
reference to his 
inclinations, Tom 
Barley’s circumstances did not enable him to do the former, 
and he found it exceedingly hard to do the latter. Between 
him and Mrs. Pamflett existed an unconquerable antipathy. 
Being of an independent order of mind, he was barely 
civil to her; and, as she kept the key of the cupboard, she 
repaid him in full by either throwing food to him as she 
would to a dog or giving him none at all. She tolerated him 
because he was useful to her in the way of chopping wood 
and doing various odd jobs of a rough nature; but for this, 
she would long ago have had him dismissed. Her son 
Jeremiah, who came regularly to Parksides on Miser Fare- 
brother’s business, never failed to put a spoke in Tom’s 
wheel, as he termed it; but his mother was successful in 
mollifying him by recounting the hardships to which Tom had 
to submit. 

; “He’s little better than starved,’’ she said to her son, 
“and he hasn’t a rag to his back.” ; 

_ “Serve him right,” growled Jeremiah ; ‘‘I’d like to see 
him hanged !’’ 

He never forgot the beating he had received in the village, 
by the instigation of Tom Barley, on the occasion of his first 
visit to Parksides ; and with him, never to forget was never to 
forgive. With prudent care of his bones he steered clear of a 
collision with Tom, who was strong enough to tackle half-a- 
dozen men such as he; but he would have gladly seized an 
opportunity to do Tom an ill turn. Tom, the least vindictive 
being that ever wore rags, had forgotten the incident years 
ago, and would have met with civility any advances which 
Jeremiah might have made to him ; but as Miser Farebrother’s 
managing clerk invariably scowled at him when they happened 
to meet, he took refuge in silence and avoidance. Jeremiah 
had made great strides since he first entered the miser’s 
service. He had mastered the intricacies and the rogueries of 

* All Rights Reserved, 


the money-lending business, and was the sharpest of sharp 
knaves—without feeling, without a heart, intent only upon 
his own interests and the gratification of his own pleasures. 
It has already been shown that he was lending money 
upon his own account; but this was done without the 
cognizance of the miser, who would have bitterly resented 
such an encroachment upon his domain. Miser Farebrother 
would have found it difficult—indeed, almost impossible—to 
get along now without Jeremiah; the constant cramp in his 
bones, which had kept him so frequently and for so long a 
time together a prisoner in Parksides, grew worse instead of 
better, and Jeremiah had taken the fullest. advantage which 
these absences had offered to him. ‘There were matters of 
business which Jeremiah, and Jeremiah alone, could explain : 
sums of money were owing which, without Jeremiah, could 
never have been recovered; certain of the questionable trans- 
actions by means of which Miser Farebrother had amassed 
wealth were entered and recorded in a manner so peculiar 
that Jeremiah, and no other person, understood them. He 
had played his cards apparently well. The question to be 
decided was where the game was going to lead him. 

On the Friday upon which Fred Cornwall was expected 
home, two or three pregnant circumstances took place affecting 
our heroine. It was the day previous to her birthday, on 
which she had obtained her father’s consent to the visit of the 
Lethbridges to Parksides. Phoebe had returned home on 
Thursday evening, intent upon making preparations for the 
visit of her dearest friends. Before she left Camden Town a 
little conversation took place between her and her aunt with 
respect to this birthday celebration. 

“You must not expect much,” Phoebe said; ‘I cannot 
afford to do as I would wish.” 

‘‘ Whatever itis,” said Aunt Leth, ‘‘it will be as welcome as 
the best. I should say, a cup of tea and some nice thin 
bread-and-butter.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said poor Phoebe ; 

“But even that,’? said Aunt Leth, 
expense. Let me see your purse.”’ 

‘No, aunt; itis all right; and I must go atonce.” . 

“There is no hurry, my dear; you have at least half an 
hour to spare. Fanny is going with you to the station, and 
she will not be ready for the next twenty minutes, Show me 
your purse, Pheebe.”’ 

‘* Aunt, dear ’?-— 

“My dear child, I insist; or I shall think you do not love me.”’ 

Phoebe’s purse was out in a moment; but she repented 
when it was in Aunt Leth’s hand. 

“You foolish girl !’’ said Aunt Leth, looking into the purse, 
and pinching Pheebe’s cheek, ‘‘ there is next to nothing in it. 
Come now—itis too late, I hope, for secrets between us—tell 
me all.” 

Pheebe, in alow voice, told of the conversation between 
her father and herself, and of his giving her a florin for a 
birthday present. Aunt Leth did not look grave as she 
listened ; on the contrary, she nodded and smiled brightly. It 
was not in her nature to do the slightest thing to aggravate 
the gloomy surroundings of the young girl’s home. Her 
heart was filled with sweet pity for her niece’s lot, and it was 
for her to shed light on Phoebe’s life. 


‘that will be all, I am afraid.” 
‘will entail a small 


““My dear child,” she said, ‘‘do you look upon me as a 
mother ?’” 

‘‘Tndeed I do, dear aunt.”’ 

‘‘ Would you wish to vex me ?’’ 

“No, aunt; no.” 

“Then you must let me have my way. I know what is 
right and what is best. I have a little treasure-box, which I 
find very useful often when I am in a wilful mood. It is 
sometimes filled with saved pennies, and you have no idea how 
they mount up. Don’t oppose me, Phoebe, or I will not kiss 
you.” In proof of which she gave her niece a number of affec- 
tionate kisses at once. ‘‘ I am going to my treasure-box now.” 

She produced it from her desk, and put fiftcen shillings 
into Pheebe’s purse. Then she closed the purse, and pressed it 
into the girl’s hand. 

‘‘What can I say, aunt?’? murmured Phebe, her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Say, my dear, ‘I am glad my aunt treats me _as she 
would treat her own child.’ I have served you just as I would 
serve Fanny.” 

“J shall never be able to repay you, dear aunt.”’ 

‘You are repaying me, Phoebe, every day of your life.”’ 

The gratitude which filled Phosbe’s heart had something 
sacred init. But, indeed, that happy house was more than a 
home to the young girl—it was a sanctuary. 

Therefore Phoebe, unloved and neglected as she was in 
Parksides, was perfectly happy on the day before her birthday. 
She would be able to make her tea-table quite gay, and she went 
to the village and laid out, to great advantage, the money her 
aunt had put in her purse. 

‘¢ Good afternoon, Miss Pheebe.’’ 

Tt was Jeremiah Pamflett who accosted her. He was on a 
visit to the miser, with books and papers under his arm. 

“‘Gocd afternoon,’”? said Phoebe, who was also carrying 
parcels. She would have hurried on and left him, after these 
salutations,-but he was too quick for her. 

“ Won’t you shake hands with me, Miss Phoebe?” 

“T can’t; they are full.” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way. You had better 
shake hands with me, or your father will be angry when I 
tell him.”’ 

This threat served him. Phoebe managed to extend her 
hand, which he took and held in his for a longer time than 
was necessary. 

“What a pretty hand you have, Miss Phoebe ! " 

She shrank at the compliment, and snatched her hand from 
his grasp. He did not take umbrage at this action, pretending 
not to notice it. 

“We are both going home, Miss Phebe. May I offer you 
my arm?’”’ 

“T can do quite well without, thank you,”’ said Phoebe. 

“ And ag well with. I always like to be polite to ladies; a 
gentleman can’t do less. Let me carry a parcel or two for 
you. I shall tell your father that I assisted you, and he will be 
pleased. I do all his business for him, you know, and he has 
the greatest confidence in me. I do all I can to deserve it, I 
am sure. Thank you. Don’t you feel more comfortable now? 
IT should if I was a young lady, and a gentleman insisted upon 
helping me.”’ 
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Had it not been that she was fearful of angering her father 

Phcebe would on no account have accepted his assistance ; but 
he forced it upon: her, and-compelled-her-to take his arm. He 
walked proudly through the village with his lovely charge, 
tilting his hat a little on one side of his head to show his 
quality. Sometimes he dropped one of Phoebe’s parcels, and 
when she once stooped to pick it up and their heads touched, 
he became quite merry, and asket her which was the hardest. 
She spoke scarcely a word; but he beguiled the way with 
anecdote and jest, and, when they reached Parksides, declared 
it was the pleasantest walk he had ever taken. She ran up to 
her room and left him alone. For himself, though he was at 
the door of the house, he did not enter it; he turned back, and 
walked about the grounds in thought, saying more than once 
to himselt, ‘‘ Upon my soul it wouldn’t be half a bad move !”’ 
emphasising his remark by slapping his leg smartly. On his 
way back to the house he encounteréd Tom Barley, and, elated 
by his reflections, he cried out— 

‘* Hallo, you beggar! How are you getting on? 
your fortune ?"’ 

‘* No,”’ said Tom Barley; ‘are you?’’ 

*Yes,’’said Jeremiah exultantly. ‘‘ I’m getting on like a 
house on fire. Here ’s a penny—no, a ha’penny for you.” 

Tom Barley threw it back savagely, and it grazed 
Jeremiah’s forehead. 

*“T could have you up for that,’’ said Jeremiah, edging 
away from Tom. ‘ Assault and battery, you know. If you 
give me any of your cheek I ’ll land you at the station-house.”’ 

** Give me any of yours,’’ retorted Tom, ‘“‘and I’ll break 
every bone in you, body !”’ 

Jeremiah deemed it best to walk away, which he did rather 
swiftly and with decided nervousness. Upon making his 
appearance before his mother he worked himself up into a 
great passion, and said that Tom Barley had set upon him 
with a knife, and had threatened his life. She soothed him, 
and advised him to inform Miser Farebrother, which he 
promised to do; and being further mollified by a draught of 
ale and a plate of cold meat and pickles, he condescended to 
be in a better humour. 

“You haven’t kissed me, Jeremiah,’’ said Mrs. Pamflett. 

“Oh, bother!’’ he said, brushing her check with his lips. 
“T like to kiss girls. I say, mother, how pretty Phebe’s 

rown !”? 
s ** Miss Farebrother ?’’ asked his mother, somewhat startled. 

“*T said ‘Phoebe,’ didn’t I? She’s about as pretty as they 
make ’em. I met her in the village, and she took my arm. A 
little stuck up at first, but I soon brought her to her senses. 
Mother, what do you think of me?”’ 

‘** You are the best son in the world,” she replied readily, 
“and the cleverest man in England.”’ 

‘“ Yes, I think I can show them a trick or two. 
proud of me, mother?’’ 

“* Indeed I am, Jeremiah.”’ 

“‘Am J a handsome man, mother?” 

“A handsomer couldn’t be found, Jeremiah.’ 

“‘Am I good enough for any girl?’’ 

“Indeed you are. She ’ll be a lucky girl you set your heart 
on, my boy.’’ 

**Oh, come now! I don't know so much about hearts. I 
know which side I want my bread buttered—eh, mother ?”’ 

*: Certainly, Jeremiah.” 

‘Well, then, why shouldn’t it be ?”’ 

“Why shouldn’t what be?’’ asked Mrs. Pamflett, very 
much mystified. 

Jeremiah put his forefinger to the side of his nose. ‘*‘ When 
I tell you, mother, you ’li be as wise as I am.”’ 

‘*But, do tell me, Jeremiah,’’ the fond mother pleaded. 

“Still tongue, wise head,” said he. ‘* No, I’Il have a good 
think over it first.’’ 

He went up to Miser Farebrother with his books and papers, 


Making 


Are you 


and when the interview was over he returned to his mother, © 


who by that time had a hot meal prepared for him. Before 
she dished it up he asked her whether she could find Tom 
Barley. 

‘“The old skinflint wants to see him,’”’ said Jeremiah, with 
an upward jerk of his head, in the direction of the room oceu- 
pied by Miser Farebrother. ‘‘ He has something very particular 
to say to the beggar, whi h will open his eyes a bit. Goand find 
him, mother, and send him up. I’ll wait. Pleasure first, 
business afterwards.”’ 

Tom Barley happened to be within hail, and Mrs. Pamflett 
sent him up to the miser, and then attended to her son. She 
waited till he was well primed, and presumably therefore in a 
mor : complaisant humour, and then she said coaxingly, 

** Won't you tell me, Jeremiah, what you meant by saying 
“Why shouldn’t it be?’’’ 

“No, I won't, and that’s flat,’’ replied Jeremiah; “at 
least, I won’t till I’ve a mind to. But Phebe is a pretty girl, 
isn’t she, mother ?”’ 

“T was pretty once,’’ sighed Mrs. Pamflett. 

“Shouldn't have thought it. But women go off so. I 
don’t know that I’ve ever seen a much prettier girl than 
Pheebe.”’ 

Mrs. Pamflett opened her eyes wide ; she began to have a 
glimmering of her son’s meaning. 

“There’s styles,” continued Jeremiah. ‘‘ Some like one 
style, some like another. For my part, 1’m not particular, so 
long as a girl’s nice-looking. It don’t matter to me much 
whether they’re dark or fair, or long or short, so long as 
they ’re that. Mother, you ’re not a bad sort, and Ill be open 
with you.”’ 

““You’re my own boy,’’ exclaimed the fond mother, 
pressing her son’s head to her bosom. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t!’’ cried Jeremiah. 
to have your buttons grinding into my nose. 
recovered yourself, perhaps you Il sit down.” 

Mrs. Pamflett obeyed meekly, murmuring, ‘‘ I couldn’t help 
it, Jeremiah.”’ 

“Well, do help it. I tell you once for all, do help it. 
I don’t want to have my nose skinned. I’ve a good mind now 
not to tell you.” 

“* Do tell me, Jeremiah,’’ implored Mrs. Pamflett, ‘do! 
And I'll never take you sudden again.” * 

“Very well, then; but mind you keep your word. You’re 
always atit, hugging and pressing me as if I was a bit of wood. 
Yes; T say there’s styles, and what I say on the top of that is 
that I aint particular so long as everything else is O. K.’’ 

‘* What ’s O. K.?”’ inquired Mrs, Pamflett, anxiously. 

‘* All correct, of course. You don’t know much, and that’s 
a fact. Trust me for seeing to things being right. You would 
have to get up very early in the morning to get ahead of me. 
Now, don’t exasperate me by asking too many questions. 
Everything in time, so don’t you be in a hurry. A spider 
aint when he’s got a bluebottle in his web. Take a lesson 
from him.”’ 

“*T will, Jeremiah,” said Mrs. Pamflett, humbly; ‘ but 
who ’s the bluebottle, and who’s the spider?’ 

‘““There you are, asking questions again. You rile a 
fellow, that’s what you do. Mother, what do you think of 
Phoebe ?”” ; 

““T don’t think much of her,’’ replied Mrs. Pamflett, 
shortly. She would not have answered so candidly had she 


“T don’t care 
When you ’ve 
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not been taken off her guard. Her opinion of Phasbe, however, 
did not seem to disturb Jeremiah, who said, 

. Women never hit it, somehow. IS she proud?” 

* Yes,” 

“‘T thought she was; but if any man can bring her to 
book, I can. Does she sauce you?’’ 

“She seldom speaks to me.”’ 

““Women are the crookedest creatures going; they never 
answer straight. Does she sauce you?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Has she got a sweetheart?” 

** Not that I know of.” 

** Does she receive letters ?”” 

“Only from her relations in Camden Town.”’ 

“Mr. and M s. Lethbridge,’ said Jeremiah, chuckling, 
and feeling his pocket, in which an acceptance for three 
hundred pounds with Mr. Lethbridge’s name to it was safely 
secured. ‘1 know something of them. Do you think she’s 
in love?”’ 

*° No.?? 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if she was.’’ And here Jeremiah 
paused, and gave himself up to thought, with his fingers 
stretched across his brows. Mrs. Pamflett observed him 
earnestly, but did not disturb him. ‘‘ Mother, would you like 
to see me ride in my carr‘age—my own carriage ?”’ 

“T should be the proudest woman in England, Jeremiah— 
my own Jeremiah ! ”’ 

“Stow that !’’ cried Jeremiah, holding her off. ‘‘No 
more buttons! You'd like to see me ride in my carriage, 
wou'd you? There are more unlikely things. You said I was 
good enough for any girl. Am I good enough for Phoebe ?”’ 

“A million times too good, my boy,” said Mrs. Pamflett, 
enthusiastically. 

‘*That’s a blessing. She ought to be grateful. When I 
met her in the village she had a lot of parcels. Does she go 
shopping for you?”’ 

‘‘ Not she. Perhaps she’s been buying some things for 
her birthday. She’s going to give her aunt and uncle tea 
here.”’ 

**O—ho! And when is Phosbe’s birthday, mother ?”’ 

“'To-morrow.”” 

Jeremiah grinned ; his eyes glittered. ‘‘ I’m in luck’s way,” 
he said. ‘And now, mother, give me a glass of brandy-and- 
water, and I ’ll cut my lucky.”’ 

‘*When shall I see you again, Jeremiah ?’’ she asked, after 
mixing the beverage, which he tossed off with a relish. 

“‘Sooner than you expect. Oh, well, I don’t mind telling 
you: I’m coming here to-morrow, to wish Phoebe -many 
happy returns. Ta-ta! Well, if you must kiss me !—there 
you are, hugging me again! Why can’t you do it gently?” 


CHAPTER XVE. 
TOM BARLEY HAS A SCENE WITH THE MISER. 


Meanwhile Miser Farebrother and Tom Barley were ‘‘ having 
it out’’ up-stairs, in the miser’s room. Jeremiah Pamflett 
had put a very strong case before Miser Farebrother. He said 
that every time he came down to Parksides, Tom Barley laid 
wait for him and threatened to take his life. 

“Tt is no fault of mine,’’ said Jeremiah, ‘‘ that I ’m not as 
strong as that hulking vagabond, who makes any amount of 
money by robbing you. If you like to be robbed, I’ve nothine 
to say to it. Nobody loses anything but yourself. But I can’t 
be coming regularly down here in fear of my life. You couldn’t 
expect me to.’’ 

In short, Jeremiah indirectly gave Miser Farebrother to 
understand that if he retained Tom Barley in his employ he 
would have to come more often to London to look through the 
books and papers; and that he, Jeremiah Pamflett, would 
have to come less often to Parksides. Jeremiah was cunning 
enough to know that he was on safe ground in making this 
declaration. He had felt his way before he had arrived at it ; 
and the miser was furious. It was impossible for him to go 
more often to London; there was no one-he could trust but 
Jeremiah, and, in the light of a possible rupture, he placed an 
exaggerated value upon his clerk's services. 

*“He drew a knife upon me,’’ said Jeremiah, ‘‘as I was 
coming here, because he saw me escorting Miss Farebrother 
home. She was in the village making purchases, and I thought 
it my duty to protect her.”’ 

“Quite right, quite right,’’ said Miser Farebrother. . ‘‘ She 
ought to be much obliged to you.’ 

“* She was,’’ said Jeremiah. 

‘‘Making purchases, eh?” exclaimed Miser Farebrother. 
‘What was she purchasing—eh ? Youdon’t know? What’s 
that you say? Oh, Tom Barley! 1711 soon settle with him. 
They all rob me—everybody, everybody! You are the only 
one I can trust—the only one, the only one!” 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you,”’ said Jeremiah, 
fervently. ‘‘1’d work my fingers off ’’—— 

““There, there !’’ said Miser Farebrother, fretfully. ‘‘ Don’t 
make protestations. I hate them. It is your interest to do 
your duty. I pay you well for it.”’ 

““You do; and I am grateful,’”’ said Jeremiah, feeling in 
his heart as if he would like to strangle his master. ‘‘ But you 


don’t care for that sort of thing, and I’ll not say anything - 


more.”’ 

“No; don’t, don’t!’’ groaned the miser. 
send ‘Tom Barley up to me.” 

Jeremiah nodded, and went out of the room. Miser Fare- 
brother’s eyes followed him; and when the door was closed, he 
groaned. , 

‘*He’s as bad as the rest, I believe; but I’ve not been 
able to find him out. Is he cunninger and cleverer than I 
am? Curse my bones! Why can’t I buy anew set? There 
isn’t an honest man in the whole world. If Phoebe had been 
a boy instead of a girl, I might have had a little peace of 
mind ; but, asit is, I’m robbed right and left—right and left ! 
‘Who’s that at the door? Come in, can’t you! Oh, it’s you, 
Tom Barley ?”’ 

“Yes, it’s me,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ What do you want of me?”’ 

“‘ Speak respectfully !’’ screamed the miser. 

“‘T am—though I ’ve got no particular call to,’’ said Tom. 
Truth to tell he Was not in an amiable temper, what with his 
hunger, and his rags, and his meeting with Jeremiah. ‘‘ You 
sent forme. What do you want? And mind this—I don’t 
stir hand or foot till I get something to eat.” 

Miser Farebrother became suddenly quite cool. It was 
generally the case when an antagonist he had in his power was 
before him. 

“Something to eat, eh? 
stomach of an ostrich.” 

“*T wish I had,’’ said Tom: ‘‘ then I could fill it with stones 
and rusty nails. As it is, I can’t get those things down. I 
give you warning ’’—— 

“What!” cried Miser Farebrother ; 
warning? ”’ 

“Yes; not to call hard names, or mayhap I’ll throw them 
back at you.”’ 

“Do you dare to speak to me in that manner,’’ said the 
miser, ‘‘ after all I’ve done for you?”’ ‘ 

Tom Barley looked ruefully at his rags of clothes, and said 


“Go; and 


You scoundrel! you have the 


“you give me 
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with unconscious humour. ‘ Yes, you have done for me: 
there ’s no mistake aLout that. 1 remember you promised to 
make my fortune. I look as if it was made.”’ 

“And whose fault is it,’” said Miser Farebrother, thai 
you’re a pauper—whose fault but your own? That is, if wha 
ies sayistrue. Butitisn’t. You’ve got money rolled Up i 

undles somewhere—my money, that you’ve robbed me of.’ 

Tom Barley burst out langhing. ‘* Who has told you that 
cock-and-bull?** he asked. ‘‘1’d like to give him’ half to 

rove it. I’m thinking of buying Buckingham Palace, | am 
*ve got money enough to pay for it, rolled up in bundles.” 

** Hold your tongue,’’ said the m’‘ser, ‘‘ and listen to me.” 

“Go ahead,’’ said Tom Barley. 

“When I first took you into my service,’’ the miser com- 
menced—— 

** At twopence a week,”’ interposed Tom. ‘The Bank of 
England ’s breaking down with my savings.”’ 

‘Tt was my intention tomake a man of you,’’ continued 


' the miser; and again Tom Barley interrupted him. 


‘ HS The Lord Almighty did that while you was thinking 
of it.’ 

‘‘ But,”’ proceeded the miser, ‘I soon found out that I haa 
taken a hopeless case in hand; I soon discovered that a clod- 
hopper you were and a clodhopper you would remain, till you 
took your place in the workhouse as a regular. Then I feat 
interest in you, and let you go your way.” 

‘In a minute or two,’’ said Tom Barley, “I’ve got a 
couple of words to say to you that I don’t go out of this room 
without saying.”’ 

‘‘T allowed you to remain on my estate, and gave you your 
meals, and paid you so much a week.”’ 

“Why not say so little, instead of so much?’’ asked Tom, 
Aba driven by necessity and despair, was coming out in a new 
ight. 

‘The work you did I could have had done for a song ’?—— 

“The Lord forbid,’’ said Tom, ‘that I should have heard 
you singit! It would have given me the gripes. 
*em now.”’ 

“But I kept you on out of charity, and I told you that you 
were at liberty to earn money elsewhere whenever you could 
pick up an odd job.” 

“*My experience is,’’ he said, ‘‘that there’s about five 
million evens to one odd.”’ 

“The result of my kindness and liberality is that you are 
as you are, an idle, skulking, thieving vagabond.” 

““Have you done?’’ asked Tom. 

“Not yet. Ihave had a serious complaint made against you, 
and I intend to take notice of it in a practical: way. You have 
threatened the life of my clerk, Mr. Jeremiah Pamflett, a most 
estimable young man, in whom I place implicit confidence. 
You lie in ambush for him, and he goes in terror of you.” 

‘*That’s the best thing I’ve heard yet,’’ said Tom Barley, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. 

‘*Such a state of things is no longer to be endured, and I 
shall put an end toit. ‘om Barley, I discharge you from my 
service.’? * 

“Ts that all ?”’ 

“That is all. I wash my hands of you. As to your con- 
duct towards my clerk, I warn you to be very careful. A 
watch will be set upon you, and if you repeat your threats you 
will have to put up with the consequences.” 

““T’ll do that ; it’s a matter between this Jeremiah of yours 
andme. As to threatening his life, that I’ve never done. A 
long while agoI got him thrashed—I didn’t do it myself; I 
was too big—for insulting your daughter, and if ever he insults 
her again and I get to know it, he’ll be thrashed again. As to 
being turned from your service, Ill put up with it. Whatever 
I do I can’t be worse off than I am. But you said something 
else. You said I’ve got money rolled up in bundles some- 
where, and that I’ve robbed you of it. Now, out with it likea 
man: you did say it!’’ 

‘* Yes, I did,’’ snarled Miser Farebrother. 

‘“What I’ve got to say to thatis that you’re a liar! T aint 
given to hard words, but when I’m drove to it I use ’em; and 
my answer to yourcharge is, you’re a liar! Straight from the 
shoulder, master: you ’re a liar !”’ 

Upon that Tom marched out of the room, with erect head 
and angry eye; but when he got half-way down the staircase 
his look softened and his head drooped, for Phoebe stood before 
him. While he was in the presence of Miser Farebrother, 
asserting his manhood, he had not thought of her. She had 
heard the angry voices of her father and Tom, and she had 
waited to learn the cause. She beckoned ‘Tom to follow her, 
and they were presently in the little room which she could call 
her own. 

“Oh, Tom,”’ she said, ‘‘ what is it ?’’ 

‘* Well, miss,’’ he replied, ‘‘I hardly iike to say, but you’d 
get to know it if I didn’t tell you. Your father and me ’s had 
a difference, all along of that clerk of his, Jeremiah, Mrs. 
Pamflett’s white-livered son. He’s been telling your father 
stories about me which aint true. Don’t believe ’°em when 
you hear ’em, don’t !”’ 

“*1 won’t, Tom.’’ 

“Thank you, Miss. 

“Oh, Tom !”’ 

“Your father’s discharged me. If he hadn’t I don’t know - 
what I should have done, because—look at me, Miss—I aint 
fit to be seen.”’ 

““Oh, Tom, I am so sorry! How I shall miss you !”’ 

“T feel that bad over it, because of you, that I can’t 
express, But it aint my fault.” 

“Tam sure itis not, Tom. Have you thought what you 
shall do?’’ 

“Well, Miss, I’m going to London, to be a policeman, if 
they ‘ll take me on. It aint my idea; it’s somebody else’s. 
And, perhaps, if I get to be a policeman, I’ll be put on some- 
where near Camden Town. I don’t ask for anything better, 
Miss; for then I shall be near where you will be sometimes,. 
and I can look after you. Don’t speak to me, Miss, don’t look 
at me, for I feel like breaking down. Good-bye, Miss Phoebe, 
good-bye, and God bless you!” 

And, choking with tears, the honest fellow rushed away. 

(To be continued.) 


I’ve got 


I’m going to leave Parksides, Miss.”’ 


Dr. Ullathorne, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, 
has resigned his see, in consequence of age and failing health. 
He is in his eighty-second year. — 

The popularity of the Newcastle Exhibition is not likely to 
wane as long as the energetic body of gentlemen who aro 
guarding its interests put forth such varied attractions as are 
announced in the prospective engagements. Already nearly a 
million and a quarter people have visited the exhibition ; and 


. far from there being any diminution in the average numbers 


of weekly visitors, the turnstiles continue to record a highly 
prosperous state of affairs. On Saturday last there was an 
“extra special” day of attractions, a large amount of money 
being invested in prizes, which were handed to the successful 
competitors in a series of athletic sports, military tournaments, 
and a revival of Old English pastimes. Three military bands 
performed. and there were organ and pianoforte recitals and 
conce-ts during the day. , 
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GENEVA. 

The admirable position of Geneva is well known. Built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, at the extreme end of the Lake of 
Geneva, this city is traversed hy the Rhone, and is surrounded 
by enchanting views of the Jura mountains and of the Alps. 
The numerous English tourists who have visited Geneva will 
not forget the incomparable panorama beheld from the quays 
and bridges. On one side rises the Jura, with its blneish tints ; 
on the other side, the mountains of Savoy, in their most varied 
aspect; and at the rear, the Mont Blane chain of Alps, 
completing the picture. 

The city itself has a verv peculiar character, with the old- 
fashioned streets and hous s, ihe monuments and churches, 
recalling many interesting historical recollections. Geneva was 
the Republic of a Protestant community under the direction of 
Calyin, notwithstanding the hostility of Rome; it was the 
City of Refuge not only of French but Italian Protestants, 
who went there in great numbers in order to exercise the 
right to practise, without molestation, their own religious 
rites and worship ; and, in the time of Queen Mary, many 
English took refuge there for the like purpose, and founded a 
little English colony, of much interest in religious and social 
history. At a later period, in the eighteenth century, the 
general movement of thought was again influenced by a 
native of this city, Jean Jacques Rousseau, the literary 
shampion of all revolutionary ideas. Proportionately to its size, 
and to the number of its inhabitants, Geneva is said to have 
produced more learned scholars and distinguished men than 
any other city of the world. It has, moreover, remained 
faithful to those traditions, and is at the present day a centre 
of high cultivation. The University and other public ard 
private establishments of learning still retain considerable 
reputation, and have attracted many European scholars of 
high celebrity. Moreover, Geneva has always been an industrial 
and commercial city; and it is owing to the patient and 
laborious spirit of the inhabitants that it has attained the 
prosperity still enjoyed, with a population of 68,000 souls. 
The arts of watchmaking aud jewellery, and the construction 
of musical boxes. are the favourite branches of Genevese 
trade ; and notwithstanding severe competition in trade with 
other parts of the Swiss Federation, Geneva remains un- 
rivalled for watches of superior precision, and for the art- 
manufacture of high-class jewellery. It should also be 
observed that the municipal authorities and private essociations 
vie with each other in zeal for the development of local 
industries. In this city, especially, the sumptuous “ magasins ” 
and shops which adorn the principal streets and quays ave 
practically museums, in which the skill, taste, and ingenuity 
of the manufacturers are displayed. 

Within the limits of a brief account it is impossible to 
enumerate the numerous public monuments and edifices, which 
make Geneva one of the most interesting cities in Switzerland. 
For instance, there is the Cathedral of St. Pierre, associated 
with many remembrances of Calvin and the Reformation : 
there is the Hotel de Ville, or townhall—a curious edifice, in 
which is to be recognised the architecture of different epochs ; 
and there are more recent edifices, especially the new theatre, 
or opera-house, the interior of which is a marvel of con- 
struction ; and, lastly. tue superb monument of the late Duke 
of Brunswick, who bequeathed his enormous fortune as a 
legacy to the city of Geneva. 

The neighbourhood of Gefieva offers not only attractive 
views of Alpine and rural scenery, but also objects of historical 
and litera -y interest. Just outside the town is to be seen the 
Chateau des Délices, full of lively souvenirs of Voltaire; and, 
further on, is Ferney, made equally illustrious by the 
residence there of that renowned French author. At Coppet, 
close by Geneva, is the Chateau of Madame De Staél, who 
passed several long years in exile, surrounded by a cluster of 
men of rank, talent, and literature—sueh as Constant, 
Sismondi, and others. To sum up, Geneva is one of those 
cities of the world which must ever engage the notice of 
educated persons in all civilised nations. 

he exceptional salubrity of the climate, the intellectual 
resources of the inhabitants, and the geographical position of 
this city, have made it a privileged and cosmopolitan centre, 
which continually attracts an increasing number of visitors 
and tourists. 

There are several routes from London to Geneva ; but the 
shortest and easiest is by the line of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway. The Directors of that Company have 
framed a combination, for choice, of some twenty different 
itineraries, at very cheap rates, enabling the traveller to visit 
this most interesting city with much convenience and pleasure 
on the journey. 


Grouse-shooting opened yesterday week under favourable 
conditions, the reports from various parts of Great Britain 
showing that the birds were plentiful and free from disease. 

At a recent meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, the 
chairman spoke hopefully of the prospects of the palace, 
which he believed would in time be restored to its ancient 
prestige and popularity. The report, which on the whole was 
of a favourable character, was adopted. 

A supplemental charter has been granted to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, by which the power to acquire and hold 
lands, &e., has been increased from £1000 yearly value, as in 
the original charter of 1828, to a sum not exceeding £8000 
annual value, provided that the property is used and enjoyed 
solely for the purposes of the institution and not otherwise. 

In the Report of the Privy Council on Education in Scot- 
land, it is stated that in the year ending September, 1886, the 
inspectors visited 3092 day-schools to which annual grants 
were made, containing accommodation for 691,405 scholars, or 
rather more than a sixth of the estimated population. The 
educational improvement previously recorded is still main- 
tained.* The aided schools, which in 1872 provided for 281,688 
scholars, or for 8-3 per cent of the population, were in 1886 
sufficient for 701,598 scholars, or 17°81 percent of the population. 


The forty-eighth anniversary meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society was held at the Gardens, Regent’s Park, last week, Mr. 
J. P. Gassiot, vice-president, in the chair. The annual reports 
from the council and auditors congratulated the Fellows on 
the satisfactory condition of the society, the elections of new 
Fellows being thirty-six above the number joining last year, 
and also in excess of those of 1884 and 1885. The total receipts, 
£6581, also much exceeded those of last year. One of the acts 
of the council to mark the year was the offer of a prize of a 
gold medal with fifty guineas for the best essay treating of 
plants and vegetable products introduced into economic use 
during the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
purely scientific work of the society progress. is noticeable. 
The collections of trees, shrubs, exotic and other plants have 
been maintained in perfect health and vigour, while many new 
and rare plants, fruits, seeds, &c., from various parts of the 
world have been added ‘thereto, the whole forming a series of 
immense value and interest to the botanist and lover of plants. 
Relonging naturally to this part of the society’s work are the 
facilities it offers to students and others engaged in botany, 
medicine, and tue arcs. 


In the more. 
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CHESS. 
“ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cyommunicutins for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

J BH (Tenby).—The solution of No. 2258 was published last week. 

F W E (Emden},—The problem shall be examined. See solution of No. 295», last week, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos. 2257 and 2258 received from Pierce Jones ; 
of 2258 from Captain Baldock ; of 2259 from W Heathcote, G Heathcote, EB Casella 
(Paris), Pierce Jones, Otto Fulder, D A (Dublin), C Oswald, Sergeant James Sage, 
H Warde |. Jupiter Junior, G@ MG (Wasthourne), Ben Nevis, Commander W L 
Martin(R.3 .), and W R Raillem ;ofM ERR BANDERMANN’'S PROBLEM from.) Bryden, 
Captain Baldock, and A H Bagot; of 2260 from J Bryden, CE P, Pierce Jones, 
R Worters, and David Gowers, 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2261 received from J Bryden, E Casella 
(Paris), B Reynolds, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, O Fulder (Ghent), Pierce 
Jones, R Tweddell, C Darragh, S Bullen, Captain Baldock, Ben Nevis, R F N 
Banks, E Featherstone, R L Southwell, © Hinley, B_R Wood, Robert G Bri coe, 

Joseph Ainsworth, AC Hunt, R Worters, Jupiter Junior, H Wardell, Scrgcant 

dames Sage, N'S Harris, John G@ Grant, L Wyman, E Elsbury, © Oswald, W Biddle, 

Oxoniensis, G W Law, L Faleon (Antwerp), Thomas Chown, H Luca, dam s D 

Hannan, Shadforth, J A Schmucke. Joseph J Sheehan, F Wills, WR Raillem, H 

Reeve, E J O'Gorman, Loch Goil, E Louden, and Major Prichard, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2260, 
WHITE, BLAOK, 
L. B to K 8rd Any moye 
2, Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2263. 
By CARL FIaLA (Prague), 
BLACK. 


@ TA 


a 


é 
J 
Played in the late match between Captain Mackunzi and Mr, GOLMAYO, at 


Y 
ZY, 
Havannah. 


(Scotch Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr. G.) BLACK (Capt. M.) WHITE (Mr. G.) BLACK (Capt. M.) 
P to K 4th 


oo 


1 | 
iI 
i 


A) 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


1. P to K 4th 17. Q takes Q 

2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ Bard Of course, if 17.Q takes P. Black plays 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P ab once 17, B to Q R 3rd. 

+. Kt takes P B to B 4th 17. B takes Q 

5. B to K 3rd Q to B 3rd 18. R to K.sq QRtoQsq 

6. P toQB 3rd K Kt to K 2nd | 19. R takes P R to Q 8th (ch) 
7, Bo Q Kt 5th Black 8 now got his heavy guns 


7. Bto K 2nd is more frequently played, | among the enemy’s foot soldiers, and 
and isa stronger line of attack, makes sad hayoe there. 


re Castles 0K 5 
8. Kt takes Kt Kt P takes Kt 4a 9 bs gat hela 
9. B takes B P takes B 22. K takes R R to K sq (ch) 
10, Castles P to Q 3rd 23. K to Q sq to K 7th 
11. B to K 3rd Q to Kt 3rd 24. P toQ R4th P toQ R 3rd 
12. P to K B 3rd PtoK B4th + | 95’ p takes P B takes P 
13, P to K 5th 26.PtoQKt3rd BtoQ 6th 
This weakens his centre. Surely 13. Kt | 27, Kt to Q 2nd R takes P 
to Q 2nd would haye been better. 28. K to Bsq R takes P 
13. P takes P 29. P toQ B 4th R to R 8th (ch) 
14. B to Bdth Q to K 3rd 30. K to Kt 2nd R takes R 
15. B takes Kt Q takes B 31. K.takes R P to K R 4th, 
16. Q to Q 5th (ch) Q to K 3rd and White resigned. 


THE COUNTIES CHESS ASSOCIATION. 
We last week recorded the score of the competitors in the first division of 
the first class at the Stamford Tourney, and now present our readers with 
the official scores in the other competitions :— 
CuAss I. (Division II.). 

Only four entered this division, and each played three games with each 
other. The competitors were—Chambers (Glasgow), Jacobs (London), 
Newham (Loughborough), Slack (Sheffield). 

Jacobs (scoring 8} games) won the Ist prize, £7. 

Slack (5 games) 2 ad") #3. 

Ouass IT. . 
The following are the entries with the number of games scored :—Collins 1, 
Hall 7, Lewis 4, Mrs. Ludovici 2, Rogers 63, Miss Thorold 3, Thorold 4, 
Williamson, 34, Wilmot 7, berg ra 
‘a 


Wilmot ; all equal Ist. 
Wilson 
Rogers takes the next prize. 

A little prize value 10s., for the player in this class who first finished all 
his or her games, winning at the same time not less than three, was carried 
off by Mr. Wilson, of Louth (one of the three first prize-winners), who 
completed his score comparatively early in the week, 


THE HANDICAP, 


Nearly all the players at the meeting entered this popular class, where the 
competition was decided by the losers going out each round :— 

Bird (London) took the Ist prize, £2. 

Pollock (London) ,, * 2nd ,, : 
There was another handicap competition for the losers and others, and 
Macdonnell (London) took the Ist prize, £1, and Chambers and Wilmot 
were playing for the 2nd prize. 

Mrs. Rogers’ cup, value £4 4s., was won by Miss Thorold, who was one 
game ahead of Mrs. Ludoyieci. Only two ladies competed, and the cup is to 
be held only for a year, until more ladies enter the competition, when some 
rule will be made for its permanent possession. 

The Rev. J. Greene’s prizes of £3 3s., £2 2s., and £1 1s. have not yet been 
awarded—we await his decision. 

The public lunch on the Friday was very well attended, the tables being 
more than filled. Dr. Newman, in the absence of the Marquis of Exeter, 
very ably occupied the chair. The Rey. A. B. Skipworth was vice-chairman, 
and spoke at some length on important chess matters of the day. Mr, Bird 
made an interesting speech, and the Rey. G. A. Macdomnell spoke in his 
usual amusing style. 


Captain Mackenzie was entertained at dinner by the members of the 
British Chess Club on the evening of the 11th inst. Mr. George Newnes, 
M.P., the president of the club, occupied the chair, Mr. Fhomas Hewitt, the 
vice-chair, and, haying regard to the holiday season of the year, there was a 
goodly attendance of members. After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman 
proposed the health of the guest of the evening, Captain Mackenzie, con- 
gratulating him on his recent victory at Frankfort, and preferring the claim 
of England to share with America the new honours gained by the “ gallant 
Scot” who was the chosen champion of the States. Captain Mackenzie 
returned thanks in his usual brief, but sententious manner. It was a great 
pleasure, he said, to receive from his countrymen such expressions of good- 
will, and he doubted not that his friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
would share his satisfaction. The health of Mr, Blackburne ant 
Mr. Gunsberg was then toasted; and then followed the health of the 
victors at the Stamford meeting, coupled with the name of Mr. 
D. Y. Mills, the winner of the second prize and honorary secretary of 
the’ British Chess Club. Mr. Mills returned thanks for Mr. Blake, 
the fiyst-prize winner, and himself. Many other toasts followe 1 in 
an intormal but very pleasant way, including the “ Chess Press,” Mr. Cubison, 
Mr. Hoffer, Mr. Mortimer, and Mr. Hewitt, the vice-chairman. A yote 
of thanks to the president brought the proceedings toa pleasuut Close. 


A féte in aid of the funds of the Metropolitan and City 
Police, Orphanage took place on the 11th inst. at the Albert 
Palace, Batiersea. An excellent programme was proviaed, 


NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Bourrienne, his Private 
Secretary. New and Revised Edition, edited by Colonel R. W 
Phipps, late R.A. ‘Lhree vols. (R. Bentley and Son).—This 
work, published in 1829, and familiar to English readers duriny 
half a century past, was long held in estimation as the only 
authentic account, by a person intimately acquainted with the 
first Napoleon, of the life of that extraordinary man. 11 
cannot. safely be neglected by the student of that period « 
history, though later writers have cast a very different ligtit 
on the actions of the “First Consul” and First Emperov. 
whose public character has been finally judged and is no 
longer highly esteemed by intelligent Frenchmen. English. 
men, for their part, can now afford to regard it without pre- 
judice or national hostility ; and the recent masterly sketch 
of his career, by Professor Seeley, has the merit of pure 
impartiality, with a complete appreciation of the state of 
Europe in Napoleon’s times. Jn France, since the downfall of 
the Second Empire, the brilliant historical romance of M. Thiers 
has been superseded by the work of a Swiss author, M. Lanfrey, 
who applies severe and searching criticism to the politica! 
transactions of Napoleon, while German researches have drawn 
from’ the archives of diplomacy much evidence of his 
unscrupulous dealings with foreign States. M Fauvelet De 
Bourrienne, though one of his earliest friends and his con- 
fidential servant from 1797 to October, 1802. was not really 
in a position to know much more than any of his contempo 
raries respecting Napoleon's’ conduct as Emperor, having 
been dismissed from personal attendance and sent for many 
years to posts in Germany, where he discharged offices of 
secondary importance. He had, indeed, previously enjoyed 
very good opportunities of observing the character of the 
victorious commander and pushing military dictator, while 
engaged in a series of conflicts for which patriotic sentiment. 
and, up toa certain point, Republican zeal, could find apparent 
justification. But the subsequent phase of giddy Imperial 
despotism, and of grasping pretensions to universal dominion, 
belonged to an unforeseen development of overweening am- 
bition. Bourrienne’s work, as a contribution to biography, 
nevertheless retains its value; and the present English editor, 
Colonel Phipps. with Mr. Bentley, the publisher, has done good 
service to standard literature in producing a revised transla- 
tion, with judicious notes and illustrative citations from many 
books and official documents, which may be read to consider- 
able profit. The only deficiency remaining is that of an index, 
which is much wanted in following the narrative of such 
complicated affairs ; but this can easily be supplied in future 
editions. The first volume, containing the life of Napoleon 
from his birth, in 1769, to his forcible installation as perpetual 
“First Consul "—Premier Consul, or Dictator—in August, 
1802, during the brief peace with England, is the most interest- 
ing and original part of these memoirs. The anther had been 
Napoleon's schoolfellow from their childhood at the Mihtary 
College of Brienne, and afterwards corresponded with him , and 
their intimacy had been renewed in Paris in 1792. Bourrienne 
entered the diplomatic service, while Napoleon hegan his 
career as a soldier; they occasionally met and exchanged 
friendly offices ; and in 1797, when Napoleon had performed 
his first astonishing campaign in Italy, he summoned 
Bourrienne to join him, and to act as his secretary. He 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt and Syria in 1798, served him 
at Paris during the violent political struggle that raised him 
to dictatorial power, and attended him in the campaign of - 
Marengo. Their connection, already of a strictly official 
character, lasted five years and a half. after which time a 
pecuniary scandal in which Bourrienne was involved suddenly 
put an end to his employment on the First Consuls personal 
staff, and caused him to be sent away to Hamburg. Symptoms 
of resentment for this disgrace are tolerably manifest in 
Bourrienne’s memoirs of his renowned patron and master, whom 
he repeatedly accuses of “ trickery,’ “ duplicity.’ “ falsehood, * 
and “ dissimulation,”’ as well as of inordinate pride. arrogance, 
and rashness, while testifying to his rude kindness for those 
about him, and taking for granted, of course. his supreme 
ability asa commander. Bourrienne. though he continued to 
serve the Empire, was probably never at heart an Imperialist, 
and ceased to be a Bonapartist, at heart, when removed from 
personal contact with Napoleon, who from that time retused 
to see him, except once at a formal reception on his appoint- 
ment to a diplomatic post. The impression, however, left on a 
reader’s mind by the writing of Bourrienne is that of sincerity 
and general veracity in relating what he had himself seen and 
heard ; but equal credit is scarcely due to his conjectures and 
suppositions, often put forward as positive assertions, con- 
cerning matters of which he had no personal knowledge. 
This disqualification for a work of an historian will be 
perceived throughout the second and third volumes, which 
also betray the lack of authentic documents at the time when 
they were written ; and the notes of Colonel Phipps, with 


the statements extracted from various authors later 
than Bourrienne, or from memoirs published since he 
wrote, much assist a true comprehension of affairs. We 


have, perhaps, here said enough merely to indicate the 
degree in which these memoirs are to be relied on, and the 
manner in which they should be accepted, not as conclusive 
history, but as materials for history, subject to the corrections 
that they have abundantly received, This edition of Bourrienne 
will keep its place in a good library, and is not likely to be 
superseded. Each of the three volumes is adorned with a 
dozen portraits, well engraved on steel. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg. With Reminiscences of his 
Reign im Bulgaria. By A. Koch. his Domestic Chaplain 
(Whittaker and Co.).—The prolonged uncertainty that still 
prevails regarding the disposal of the vacant Principality 
created by the ‘Lreaty of Berlin in 1878 renders the subject of 
this memoir of recent history one of contemporary interest. 
It was exactly a twelvemonth ago, on the night of Aug 20 
last year, that the gallant and popular German Prince. who 
had in July. 1879, been legally enthroned as ruler of a newly 
emancipated nation, and by whose skill, energy. and valour, in 
the winter before last, Bulgaria was successfully defended 
against the wanton attack of the King of Servia, suffered an 
atrocious personal outrage in bemg kidnapped by a gang of 
hireling traitors and forcibly carried away from the State No 
such act of lawless and treacherous violence has been per: 
petrated in Europe, with the probable connivance of a great 
foreign legitimate Sovereign, within the present century ; and 
though political considerations, or the desire to avoid 
a terrible war. have restrained the other European Powers 
from openly manifesting their just indignation, the base treat- 
ment of Prince Alexander was condemned by the universal 
opinion of the civilised world. It is and will be profoundly 
resented by the sturdy Bulgarians, who proved their loyalty. 
as well as their patriotism, when they welcomed his return 
from captivity and exile a few days afterwards, and expressed 
their sincere regret at his final compulsory abdication in 
September. This volume, containing an English translation 
of the authentic narrative of his entire eareer in Rnlgara, 
merits attentive perusal, and may help us to comprehend the 


difficnities likely now to beset his elected successor. Prinze 


Lerumaud of Cobury, rom tbe continued Russian opposition. 
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NOVELS. 
The Government Official. Three vols. (R. Bentley and 
Son).—The “citizens of Liverpool,” to whom this novel is 
dedicated, should be acquainted with the offices of the four 
Surveyors of Taxes, Inland Revenue Department, which were 
located in 1879 cn the east side of the Custom-House building. 
If there were, in 1879, sixteen persons of the resident staff, 
each Surveyor having an Assistant-Surveyor and two clerks, 
for the districts respectively assigned to them of First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Liverpool, the characters of those gentlemen, 
and their mamner of doing business, should be well known to 
many inhabitants of the town, and likewise to their colleagues 
and superiors in the Civil Service. The author of this work 
of fiction may, or may not, have had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with those official personages and their 
individual peculiarities. If his portraiture of Mr. Trosdale, 
Mr. Cramsey, and the two other Surveyors, Mr. Kerry, one of 
the Assistant-Surveyors, and Messrs. Thistlethwaite and Holt, 
two of the clerks, be the mere creation of fancy, he is hardly 
justified in connecting it with an ostentatious array of dates 
and particulars, necessarily corresponding with some realities 
in the office at Liverpool, or in giving an intimation, outside 
of the story, that it has something to do with his local 
knowledge of facts. It is not likely, we think, that one in 
the position of Mr. Trosdale would, by sheer negligence, allow 
his office and its work to fall into the disgraceful state of 
confusion here described; or that dissolute ruffians like 
Thistlethwaite and Holt, swearing and drinking, and idling 
half the day, would be permitted to remain in it for a 
week. Mr. Kerry, the rough and eccentric Irishman, being 
a zealous public servant and diligent as well as_ skilful 
in the office business, might be tolerated in his queer 
familiarities, and even in the use of coarse language and un- 
due potations of whisky. We leave the author, however, to 
bear his own responsibility for delineating these characters. 
Apart from such caricatures of the associates of “ the Govern- 
ment Official,” which begin at Somerset House on his entrance 
into the service, the story of young Mr. Selwyn Serle, in the 
domestic intimacy to which he is presently admitted by the 
favour of Mr. Trosdale, has considerable interest. The elderly 
gentleman, a widower, living with his one daughter, when at 
home, in gloomy and shabby seclusion, is a self-deluded 
scientific dreamer, who has invented a marvellous improved 
blast-furnace, wasting his money in a long course of experi- 
ments, still hoping to make his fortune with the patent among 
the iron-masters. His devotion to this secret pursuit accounts 
for his apathy and laziness at the office of Surveyor of Taxes, 
and for the utter lack of discipline shown in the behaviour of 
his two clerks. Selwyn is taken into the confidence of Martin 
Trosdale, and finds his daughter, Madge, a remarkable young 
woman, fixedly opposed to her father’s infatuation, and meet- 
ing the young visitor with cold civility, under the apprehension 
that he encourages that ruinous delusion. Here is a situation 
new in fiction, strongly conceived, and wrought up to a natural 
crisis with increasing effect. Selwyn believes in the invention ; 
devotes his leisure hours to drawing plans for it; lends Mr. 
Trosdale, whose money is all spent, a little of his own; and 
lives at the house, paying like a lodger, that he may be more 
useful to his friend. Madge Trosdale, earning what she can 
by teaching music, and struggling as housekeeper with the 
embarrassments of poverty and debt, still treats him with 
severity, and wants to have him sent away, till an accidental 
overhearing of her talk with her father, and her compassion 
for their guest when he is attacked by illness, lead to a frank 


_swans, but geese, and they are jealous of the 


mutual understanding. Love is to follow, of course ; but many 
sore troubles, alarms, and temporary disasters must for some 
time beset the path of the Trosdales ; a terrible Chief Inspector 
from Somerset House suddenly pounces on * Third Liverpool,’ 
finds it in shameful disorder, and Mr. Trosdale has to quit the 
Civil Service, though his fall is kindly broken for him by the 
friendly Chief Clerk, after which he fares still worse. We are 
glad to observe that the superior officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department at head-quarters are depicted favourably, as they 
probably deserve. The story ends pleasantly, though Mr. 
‘Trosdale’s hopes are finally dispersed ; his daughter becomes 
the wife of Selwyn ; and the reader will be satisfied with the 
generous behaviour of Dan Kerry. 


An Ugly Duckling. By Henry Errol. Three vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son).—At the risk of offending a Mr. Henry 
Errol, whose existence is doubtful, we venture to give the 
credit of the authorship to some unknown young lady. Surely, 
no man who does or does not hold a pen could imagine that 
girls can ever be so disagreeable, so rude, indelicate, and cruel 
to each other, in the absence of what we must now call the 
franker sex, as some of the young women introduced here to 
our acquaintance. It is enough to make a prudent bachelor, 
who would pass quietly and honourably through life, for- 
swear all female society for ever. If the daughters 
of the Rey. Sir Lambert Ferrers, an aristocratic Baronet 
and country Rector, and the pupils of Mademoiselle 
Schmidt, an exemplary Swiss schoolmistress at Geneva, 
behave in such an outrageous manner, why, respectability 
does not agree with the feminine virtues and _ graces, 
and it would have been much better for little Kate, the 
despised, neglected, persecuted younger sister, never to have 
been recaptured when she ran away from her father’s house. 
Kate, of course, is the “ ugly duckling ;” but her elders, Mary 
and Evelyn, are intolerable tyrants; and the governess, 
Miss Garth, is a malignant savage with a murderous 
fist, which she uses ferociously, but systematically, in 
belabouring the poor child, whose mother and grandmother 
have died. Kate is next sent to school at Geneva. We have 
heard of boarding-school misses; but never before of such 
want of proper discipline and supervision, of such bad 
manners, of such a reckless flirt as Mclie Lina being the 
second mistress of the school, and of such tree association of 
the girls with young Frenchmen and others in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva. One of these detrimental acquaintances, 
Maurice Fernay, entangles the innocent Kate in a sort of 
engagement, and receives from her a number of love-letters 
He proves base and false ; and Kate returns to England, cured 
of her premature attachment. The death of her father, for 
which she does not pretend to mourn, leaves her still exposed 
to the domineering peevishness of her sisters; they are no 
eauty and 
accomplishments now developed in the ugly duckling. It is 
an unpleasant picture of family life, and Kate seems bound 
to be miserable, till an invitation to stay with Lady 
Margaret Ponsonby opens more cheerful prospects. With the 
good and lively people at Ponsonby Court she freely laughs 
and plays and loves, fixing her affections on a worthy lover, 
Mr. Bertram Mackenzie, to the intense disgust of Evelyn and 
Mary. So far, we can sympathise with Kate; but Maurice 
Fernay turns up again in England, pursues her with unmanly 
pertinacity, and threatens to make use of the foolish love- 
letters she wrote to him when she was a schoolgirl. Her 
brother, now Sir Lambert, has come home from India; and 
we should be better pleased to read that the brother got rid 
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of this Frenchman with a horsewhipping and kicking, than 
of the recovery of those letters by a very degrading trick. 
Miss Susie Miller, the energetic American friend of our dis- 
tressed heroine, seemed at first to he a person incapable, as 
well as Kate herself, of 1esorting to gross deceit and leading 
the rascal to believe that Kate would still look favourably on 
his suit. ‘lhis unworthy stratagem is the less needful. since 
Kate has fully informed her new lover, Bertram Mackenzie— 
though not without at first telling him one or two direct 
falsehoods—that she was formerly engaged to Maurice Fernay. 
On the whole, whether these young ladies be ugly or pretty, 
ducklings or swans or geese. it is quite our opinion that if the 
author were a Mr. Henry Errol, or any other man, he would 
not have ventured to portray their characters in a light so ill 
adapted to encourage trust and the hope of peace in domestic life. 

Thraldom. By Julian Sturgis. One vol. (Longmans) —In 
noticing a story called “In His Grasp,” and one relating the 
poisoned dreams that vexed the purchased sleeping hours of 
‘Lucy Smith,” we remonstrated against the growing literary 
practice of countenancing the impostures of mesmeric or 
spiritualistic clairvoyance, and of pretensions to control the 
mind and will by such influences, for the purpose of sensational 
romance. Mr. Julian Sturgis can draw such agreeable cha- 
racters, and has such a pleasant vein of light ironical humour 
in setting them naturally in motion, that itis to be regretted 
he should here resort to that questionable kind of machinery 
by his invention of the incredible “thraldom” of Sibyl 
Mervyn. The portraits of old Tom Fane and young Tom 
Fane, honest English fox-hunting country gentlemen, father 
and son living together on delightfully affectionate terms, are 
subjects of wholesome contemplation; it is not so with the 
inmates of Goring House and the adjacent cottage. Has 
modern science or philosophy in this age brought us back to 
the point of believing in witchcraft? Here is a West Indian 
sorceress, with terrible mystic powers, Mrs. Vere, the “lady 
companion” living with the motherless girl and often left 
alone with her, subduing her body and soul with a few 
magnetic passes, until Sybil has become, even when they are 
apart, the absolute slave of Mrs. Vere’s will. Wherever she 1s, 
Mrs. Vere can throw her into a trance, in which she walks 
helplessly where she is bidden, thinks and acts as she is 
bidden, and, when released from this strange condition, she 
knows nothing of what she has done. Mrs. Vere has a son, 
bearing the name of Gabriel De Courcy, dwelling close by 
with his nurse, a gigantic negress and dreadful Obeah- 
woman, who has a sharp finger nail envenomed with deadly 
snake-poison. For this strange gentleman, a traveller and 
artist of brilliant and persuasive discourse, his wicked mother 
designs to capture Sibyl, who is the only daughter of a 
rich man from London. Young Tom Fane, hoping to make 
her his wife, discovers that the girl is compromising herself by 
secret visits to the cottage; but she is doing so, quite 
involuntarily and unconsciously, by mesmeric compulsion, at 
the order of Mis. Vere. What is the good of telling such 
story? Is it not rather likely to do harm? ‘There are, un- 
happily, some women silly enough to believe in the possibility 
of these monstrous dependencies of one personality on the will 
of another. Mr. Julian Sturgis, however, tells in a clever way 
this tale which we could wish he had not told. 


The Roman Catholics of Berwick. Northumberland, 
Durham, York, and Carlisle, to the number of about 4000, 
proceeded to Holy Island, on a pilgrimage to celebrate the 
twelfth centenary of the death of St. Cuthbert. 


BROOKE'S mo 


SAVES LABOUR 


AND 


PROLONGS. LAIEE. 
PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 


AND 


SECURES HEALTH. 


2d. a Small Bar. 


SPARES TIME 


AND 


INSURES LEISURE. 
CAUSES BRIGHTNESS 


AND 


DISPELS GLOOM. 
TEACHES ECONOMY 


AND 


AVOIDS WASTE. 
LESSENS WORK 


AND 


SAVES WAGES. 
CREATES. SFEED 


MAKES COMFORT. 
MAKES DRUDGERY 


PLEASURE. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. 
Three Bars, free by post), mentioning 


BROOFLE’S “MONKEY BRAND” 


“Tt answers admirably.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
aE be pronounced useful and eco- 
nomical.” 


“Will be found of the greatest service.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF 


LANCET, 


rust, and dirt.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
“Possesses qualifications for 


BAZAAR. brightness.” 


THE WORLD. 
“Tt works like magic.” 


JUDY. 
“A clever invention and cheap.” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
“The most useful thing in the world.” 


the house.” 
MOONSHINE. 


MYRA’S JOURNAL. 


If not obtainable near you, 


“A household blessing at all times,” 


SOAP. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
“Tt is well adapted for removing stains, 


restoring 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


“Will brighten a thousand things about 


“ Fulfils all its promises and more.” 


Se A. 
NKEY BRAND. 


CLEANS LIKE MAGIC, 
POLISHES, SCOURS, 
BRIGHTENS, RESTORES 
EVERYTHING. 


Ad. a Large Bar. 


It makes 

Tin like Silver! 

Copper like Gold! 
Crockery like Marble! 
For Pots and Pans. 

For Knives and Forks. 
For Kitchen Tables. 

For Baths and Windows. 


FOR EVERYTHING. 


REMOVES RUST FROM 
STEEL AND IRON. 


Sparkling Glassware. 
Shining Pots and Pans. 

White Marble. Clean Hands. 
| Polished Stair Rods—Paint like New. 
t| Brassware like Mirrors. 


send #d. in stamps for full-sized Bar, free by post (1s. for 
“Tllustrated London News,” to 


B. BROOKE & CO., 36 1o 40, YORK-ROAD, KING’S-CROSS, LONDON, N. 
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I? is the BEST PREVENTIVE of, and CURE for, 

BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish 
Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., arid to remove the effects of errors in Hating and 
Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn 
Out, or anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
Unnatural Excitement or Strain ; it keeps the Blood pure, and pre- 
vents disastrous diseases by natural means. 


TF its GREAT VALUE in KEEPING 
THE BODY in HEALTH were UNIVERSALLY KNOWN, 
WO FAMILY WOULD be WITHOUT IT. 


RUSSIA and ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes :—“Would you 

kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your Fruit Salt? 
If not, would it be possible to send. two or three bottles through the post? We have used 
your Fruit Salt now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not 
be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it, It acts 
likea charm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time; no matter what the 
ailment may be, cold, headache, or stomach-ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellously 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUSHT To CONTAIN. 


ENO’S 


short time. The Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time— 
something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly, and is pleasant to the taste.—I am, 
faithfully yours, A British CHAPLAIN.” 


FENO’S FRUIT SALT.—* After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 

headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good ; and now I am restored 
to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, Ropert HuMpuHREys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’”—ADAMS. 


CAUTION .—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following :— 
“In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed, with costs.’—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


FASHIONS FOR 1887. 


On receipt of Letter or Telegram, Mourning Goods will 
be forwarded to any part of England on approbation, no 
matter the distance, with an EXCHLLENT FITTING 
DRESSMAKER (if desired), without any extra charge 
whatever. Address— 


PETER ROBINSON, 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT - ST. 


LACK MATERIALS 
BY THE YARD 
AND THE NEW MAKES OF 
BLACK SILKS 
ARE 
MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP, 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED § 
FOR GOOD WEAR. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


ATERIAL COSTUMES, 


i SILK COSTUMES. 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AND VERY MODERATE IN PRICE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 

THE COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 


PETER ROBINSON | 
TO TADIBS. mrs! AU PRINTEMPS. 


He fet Le established the 
TTT tara 
d 
TOTTI 
4 


AND 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


\| 
1} character of these 


medicine. Beware 


iil i i tun 4 Pills as a_ safe, JULES JALUZOT §& Cre 
AY NHN IE it BIT efficacious, — and 
u Wh iH i truly invaluable | GRANDS MACASINS DE NOUVEAUTES, 
1 


PARIS. 
Amagnificentillustrated album Catalogue 


of Fashions and Novelties for each Season is 
sent gratis-and franco on app-ication. 
Goods forwarded to all parts of the World. 
INTERPRETERS SPEAKING ALL LANGUAGES, 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


F () () D, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


of deleterious 
Mt compounds. The 

Aligt Lah w name of Dr. John 
UNA a Hooper, in white 
MUttdelinsredtosdl ae letters, on the 

special Government stamp, is a proof of genuineness. 
Can be obtained at 1s. 14d. per Box, of all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors; or, post-free of the Special 
Agents, MAY, ROBARTS, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell-rd., London. 


DR. BRIMMEYR’S 


EAU CAPILLAIRE PROGRESSIVE crecp.) 


Will restore GREY or FADED Hair to its NATURAL Colour 
IN THRE AP. LICATIONS. In Bottles, 5s. 6d. each, Of 
all Chemists and Hairdressers. 

Wholesale Dépot: 51, Frith-street, Soho-square, London. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c, “Sunday Times” says :—‘ Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
preseribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF SOLID SILVER GOODS 
AND BEST ELECTRO-PLATE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID SILVER SPOONS & FORKS, 
6s. 6d. per ounce. 
If Exported, 5s. per ounce. 


WY 


7 


FULL-SIZED SOLID SILVER QUEEN ANNE TEA AND CUFFS SERVICE, 
Weight 50 ounces, Price £23 15s. 
The same in best Electro-Plate, £8 10s. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST - FREE, 
Awarded Six First-Class Medals, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. Also the Gold Medal at the Inventions 
Exhibition, the highest award conferred on any firm. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPY. 


Show-Rooms—112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
as illustration. The best 
-. value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 

in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 
84s., 105s. 

A lurge selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, Ke. 


| PARKINS 
: ano COTTO. 


A CHOICE OF; 500 


\ OXFORD ST.W. 


BENSON'S NEW LONDON-MADE 


FOR HARD AND ROUGH WHARF. 


KEYLESS “LUDGATE” WATCH. 


SILVER, 


GOLD, 


SILVER, GOLD, 
r 
yet ) The. highest class of London- 
i, made Watch at half the usual 
| a (i price. Finest ENGLISH THREE- 


QUARTER PLATE LEVER (Patent 
No. 4658), best London make 
throughout, fully jewelled, strong 
keyless action, chronometer 
balance, patent protection from 
dust and damp, 
warranted to keep 
perfect time, and 
last a lifetime ; 
in massive Silver 
hall-marked cases, Hunting, Half- 


. U/, Wenson, 
LONDUN 


A 
‘ %& 
F 
Y. 


or Cash with order. BOOK with 
full particulars, illustrations, and 
prices, post-free. 


J. 


OBTAINED GOLD MEDAL (HIGHEST AWARD), INVENTIONS, 1885. 


PATENT N? 4658 
BEST LONDON MAKE > 
A 


Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
£8 8s.; 18-carat Gold Cases, Ps 
£20. Sent free for Note, Draft, iy 


wa. BENSON), Sole Maker, 
STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; 28, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 25, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


JOHN TAYLOR, 
Esq., of “ Essex Weekly 
News,” Chelmsford, 
writes :— 

“July 19, 1887. 

“T consider the Gold 
Keyless ‘ Ludgate’ Watch 
excellent value, and as 
a time-keeper it is re- 
muarkably accurate, leav- 
ing nothing to be de- 
sired.” 


Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlets of Watches, 
from £2 2s. to £500, 
Clocks, Jewellery, 
Bond-street Novelties, 
&e., post-free. 
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MOURNING FOR FAMILIES, 
JAY’S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 
and 
MILLINERS 


Travel to any part of 
the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers, 

They take with them 
Dresses and 
Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families, 
Funerals at stated 


fsi9j| charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JTAY’S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


Spearman’s 


No other article woven 
equals this in general 


utility. 
PURE WOOL According to the 
ONLY! has no rival” 
NEW SEASON'S 
PATTERN oy ORGS 
NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard ; 
for Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard; for 


Gentlemen's wear, double width, 2s, 6d. to lus. 6d. the yard. The 
Nuvy Blues and the Bluck: s fast dye: On receipt of in- 
structions, samples will be sent Posr-Frer.—N.B. Any length 
cut and Carriage paid to principal Railway Stations. 


Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 
NO AGENTS, 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Samples and Price-Lists post-free. 
Per Doz. Per Doz, 
1/2 | Hemstitched 
Ladies’ 2/43 | Ladies’ 2/113 
Gents’ 3/6 | Gents’ 4/11 


ft p By Appointments to the Queen and 
Ne Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—“LINEN,” Belfast. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN., 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 
guaranteed. Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn- 
circus, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices, 


Children’s 


“ They fit perfectly, and are far 
superior to all the other Corsets 
I have tried.’—Signed, MARIE 
ROZE, 


& 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


Will not split in the Seams 
nor tear in the Fabric. 
Exquisite Model, Perfect 
Comfort, Guaranteed Wear. 
Beware_of worthless imi- 
tations. Every genuine Y & N 
Corset is stamped “Y & N 
Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, 
No. 116,” in oval. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
Sold by all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters. : 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 
Patronised by the Royal Family. 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


Constantly Recommended by Medical Men, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT 


Has given Strength and Vigour to Millions, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


Sold everywhere in Bags, Boxes, and small Packets, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


BEWARE of the ingenious but WORTHLESS IMITA- 

TIONS sometimes offered, and observe that EVERY 
GENUINE PACKAGE BEARS TIDMAN’S NAME and well- 
known TRADE-MARK, 


Depot: 21, WILSON-STREET, LONDON. 


THE 


NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1887, 
¥ [HE GoN OF THE PERIOD.” 
TRADE MARK, REGD, 


HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
SIGHT, Price 18 to 80 GUINEAS, 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


JDIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 1879-80. 

This gun, wherever shown, has always taken 
honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at 
half the price from the maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned 
if, on receipt of gun, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, 
embracing every novelty in the trade. B.L. Guns, 
from 50s. to 50 guineas; B.L. Revolvers, from 6s, 6d. 
to 100s, Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illustrated 
Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmingham. 


FEstablished.1850, Largest Stock in the World. Calcutta 
Exhibition, 1883,—*The Gun of the Period” has again | 
taken honours, Established 1850, 
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Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, 
_ “Dr. DE JoNeH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 
JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil places in everyone’s reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it ct of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results, 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E,, 
Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 
“The action of Dr. Dx JoNGH’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


hunting cases 
dial 


Ditto, ditto, 


QO NNRR NII 


=e 


ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


Latrz A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain coup half- 


(as drawing), with gold or enamel 


in sILVER cases os * 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


18-ct. gold, our 


own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


UI 


Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s,, £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


‘Illustrated Pamphlet,with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
and post-free, on application. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ Co-s 
Keke, “CLUB” CYCLES. 


THE “MARLBORO’” TANDEM, 


CONVERTIBLE, 
Can be ridden by two Ladies. 


Agencies in all Principal Towns. 


The SPORTSMAN, 29/1/87, says:—‘The finish of these 
beautiful specimens is so good that praise is superfluous.” 


Works—COVENTRY. 


LONDON 
MANCHESTER ... 9, Victoria-buildings. 


15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 


Catalogues, two stamps. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ 


5 
TAILOR 


New Designs and 


To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Novelties in YACHTING GOWNS. 


New Tweeds for GOWNS, COATS, and 


ULSTERS, for Scotland and Travelling. 
Some New and Charming Shapes in JACKETS for Promenade, 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES.—Messrs. REDFERN have 
acquired 27, NEW BOND-STREET, and in the large additional Show-Rooms are 
now being exhibited Models of their latest productions, 


26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 


Communicating with 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, 
Branches: COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and EDINBURGH. 
Patterns and Sketches forwarded post-free on application. 


LONDON, W. 


“WHISKEY AT ITS BEST.” 


HUDSON and CO.’S 


DUBLIN WHISKEY, 


O’CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND (Registered) 


(Seven years old) as shipped to Europe, 


Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


Home and Export Warehouses—9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN; and 57, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—* HUDSON, DUBLIN.” 


London Address—OLD T 


RINITY HOUSE, EC. 


The “Irish Times,” Aug. 8, 1886—alluding to the visit of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Deputation to the Custom-House 


Whiskey-Vaults, Dublin—says “that many were the ejaculations of surprise on seein; 
istinguished. party through the subterranean 

Blend of O'Connell Monument Whiskey was then sampled, their conductor explaining that good Whis 
when blended, were superior to the Whiskey produced by an individual distiller, 


therein. Mr. Hudson, of Hudson and Co,. guided the 


opinion that the blended Whiskey tasted well.” 


Sole Agent in Harrogate: 


the vast amount of Whiskey stored 
y ssages; the celebrated 
ies by different Hee) 
The Lord Mayor concurred with the genera: 


JOHN KNOWLES. 


‘HINDE’S Patent HAIR 
CURLING PINS 


For the Frisette—Used Cold. Surer and 
more effective than curl papers or curling 
irons, Comfortable, Invisible, Simple, 

No heat required, 

Burwakk of knavish imitations, which 
are absolutely useless frauds. Sold in 
6d. and 1s. Boxes by Fancy Dealers; or 
Sample Box for 7 stamps direct from 
Messrs, HINDE’S LONDON SAMPLE 
ROOM, 14, City-road, E.C, 


GODFREY’S 
lixtract of Elder Flowers 


Has long been known for its surprising effect 
in softening, improving, and preserving the 


Skin, and rendering the COMPLEXION 


clear and beautiful. 


ZN 


« TAN, PIMPLES, 
removes SUNBURN ,.,,5) HUMOURS, 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS. 


As a Toilet Requisite it is unsurpassed. 


In the Nursery it is indispensable, giving 
immediate Relief to Infants bitten by insects, 


Gentlemen will find it delightfully soothing 
after shaving. 


Sold everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Free by Parcel Pust, 3s. 6d, 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 
Birmingham, 
Wholesale Manu. 
facturer.  Tilus- 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 


Drawing }-size 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


BPP SAS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


INSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


THE CURE OF STAMMERING 
STUTTERING. 


LONDON: Baron’s Court House, West Kensington. 
COUNTRY: Green Bank College, Hall Green, 
near Birmingham. 


A little Book written by Mr. BEASLEY, Principal 
of the above Institutions, who cured himself after suffer- 
ing for nearly forty years, may be had post-free for 


D LIVER 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 

The smallest and 


phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 


by post. cp 
Illustrated pamphlet rs ae Depot, 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


USHIONS: 
IMPLY PERFECT 9 /2dugh Jv E 


$ 
“a 


BILLIARDS y Ve 
i, 


Cee oY 


PASTHMA. COUGH, BRONOHITS. 


CAUTION.—To guardagainst fraudulent imitations, see that 
each Box bears the name of “ WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford- 

treet, London.” east 
: One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst 
attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, and Shortness of Breath. 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing. phlegm,and short 
breath find them invaluable, as they instantly check the spasm, 
promote sleep,and allow the patient to passa good night. an 
perfectly harmless, and may be’smoked by ladies, children, an 
most delicate patients. 


Price 28. 6d. per Box of 35, post-free ; and of all Chemists. 


.* 
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